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Th OSE progressive schools 
which use Visual Instruction 
to supplement class room study 
find the especially designed 
model LRM Balopticon ideal 


for the purpose. 


New Materials now Availahle in 


Primary Reading ' ih 
The Social Studies 
Vocational Guidance 

Its special construction pro- 
duces brighter, clearer images 
and permits the use of larger 


Art and Music Correlations 


For Each Grade 


Biology Nat Study i 
gy aera: een pictures in lighter rooms. Makes 
Penmanship : 
note taking easy. 
5° Projects both lantern slides 


and opaque objects, giving 
wide choice of subjects from 
the abundant supply of material 
on hand. 

Take advantage of the experi- 
ence of leading users of Visual 
methods of teaching and write to- 
day for complete literature on 
Bausch & Lomb Balopticons and 
accessories. 


Classroom Demonstration Arranged 
Literature upon request 
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BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
688 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


KEYSTONE 
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Meadville, Penn’a. 
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SWITCH ON PICTUROL — throw light 
on every subject—make learning easier 
every lesson more enjoyable! Use 
Picturol as hundreds of successful teach- 
ers do. Let it supplement text—clarify 
perplexing subjects—add fascination to 
the daily round of classroom recitations 
and assignments. 


PICTUROL is a simple, inexpensive still- 
film projector. Easily operated, light in 
weight, you just plug it in any electric 
light socket or connect up with an ordi- 


WRROe IETY FOR 
ISUAL EDUCATIO 


INC. 


Dept. ES5 327 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers, Producers, and Distributors of 
Visual Aids 


THROWING THE LIGHT 
OF UNDERSTANDING 


ON EVERY SUBJECT! 
A Way to Put Punch in Teaching 
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nary storage battery. Films are available 
in wide variety on almost any subject, 
practically every course of instruction. 


PICTUROL puts punch in teaching. It 
solves the problem of arousing interest 
with less effort on your part. It makes 
for infinitely more pupil progress. And 
now, for the sake of your own progress 
won't you get the facts? There is no 
obligation. 











Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
Dept. ES5, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Please send me without obligation full de- 
tails about Picturol and lists of Filmslides 
available for classroom use. 
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Visual Education in Europe (VI) Paris 


W. M. GrecorY 


Director Educational Museum, Cleveland Public Schools 


ARIS visualizes her art to the 

world in the Louvre; her reli- 
gion in Notre Dame; her military 
achievement in the Arc de Tri- 
omphe; her streets in the famous 
Champs Elysees ; and her engineer- 
ing skill in the Eiffel tower which 
dominates the landscape. 

Parisian styles attract the attention 
of the world. The French have an 
artistic sense of display that makes 
Paris a style center for women’s 
clothing and all the fine accessories 
of dress. 
clusive and, like some museums, 


The finest shops are ex- 


the articles are not well labeled but 
are exceedingly well displayed. 
The streets of Paris are far from 
clean or well paved. 
boulevards are in fine proportion 


The grand 


and they were a great advance at 
the time of their construction. To- 
day, the swarm of taxis make the 
boulevard traffic almost a menace. 
The streets of Paris have the pic- 
turesque street restaurants where 
the artistocrats or laborers dine in 
an atmosphere which is at times 
dusty and noisy but the French 
must be sociable. 

The Bois de Boulogne or the Le 
Bois is the favorite Parisian Park 
of 2,115 acres. It is a well kept 
forest, largely of oaks. Its winding 
roads and beautiful walks, with the 
lovely lakes are in pleasing contrast 
to the ornate parks and formal gar- 
dens in other sections of the city. 
This great park has a bird pavilion 
and a famous aquarium. 

Notre Dame 

Notre Dame is the religious cen- 
cer of Paris. Every carved stone 
in this venerable cathedral is a vis- 
ual story that has lasted through 
the ages. The church itself is a 
story of architectural growth and 
religious development. The facade 
of Notre Dame is the oldest of its 


kind and pictures ecclesiastical his- 
tory that impresses one vividly. 
During the Age of Reason it suf- 
fered many mutilations which are 
still to be seen. Notre Dame has 
pictured through the ages the re- 
ligious spirit of the city. Les 
Archives Photographiques d’Art et 
d’Histoire will supply a complete 
collection of photographs of Notre 
Dame. 
The Seine 

The winding Seine is held in its 
course by walls and quays built of 
granite blocks. Its bridges are 
famous for their beauty and har- 
mony, rather than size. The bridges 
afford vistas that are unsurpassed 
in any other city in the world. The 
Ile de La Cite’ is the island in the 
Seine upon which Caesar found a 
settlement, and about which the 
city has grown. 

The Trocadéro 

The Trocadéro is an imposing 
building on the Seine which con- 
tains a great theatre, a museum cf 
casts, a collection of Indo-China 
casts, and an ethnographical mu- 
seum which is interesting for its 
groups of costumed figures in their 
homes. It has a large collection of 
French dolls dressed in the national 
costumes of the different provinces 
labeled, 


—all poorly dusty and 


without spirit. The vista from the 
Trocadéro across the Seine to Eif- 
fel Tower is unrivaled. 
Hotel Des Invalides 

This great institution was built 
to care for 7,000 old and wounded 
soldiers. Today, a few soldiers act 
as attendants and the place is an 
army museum and a Napoleonic 
shrine. Its displays of weapons and 
war materials give the impression 
that war has been an important 
business in France. The climax of 


the military spirit is the Dome des 


Invalides in which is the tomb of 
Napoleon. The interior has _ the 
form of a great cross; beneath the 
dome, and at the center, is Napo- 
leon’s crypt. It is an open circular 
pit 36 feet in diameter and 20 feet 
The sarcophagus is a mas- 
In the 


faint bluish light one feels the past 


deep. 


sive block of red porphy ry. 


military power of the little general. 
It is a display that will keep Na- 
poleon’s achievements in the peo- 
ples’ minds. 

Excellent photographs can be se- 
cured of all the Napoleonic displays 
and the War 


Such materials would be an excel- 


Museum exhibits. 


lent aid in the French classes and 
in the various history classes in 
high schools and college. 
Arc De Triomphe 
The most impressive monument 
in Paris is the Arc de Triomphe 
which is located on a hill at the fo- 
cus of twelve great avenues. This 
is the world’s largest arch built by 
Napoleon to proclaim the French 
military victories. This arch 1s 
160 feet in height. 
are bold and striking. It must have 


Its sculptures 


required much local political co- 
operation to locate it and lay out 
the streets to focus upon it. The 
tomb of the unknown warrior of 
the World War is beneath the arch 
and it is marked by an eternal flame 
which is a shrine for the whole 
world. 
The Louvre 

It is the art treasure house of the 
world. The Louvre contains the 
finest works of Rubens, Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Correggio, Ti- 
tian, Murillo, Van Dyck, Rem- 
brandt, Corot, Millet and many 
other masters. The collection of 
sculptures, tapestry, jewels, furnt- 
ture, ceramics,.-enamels and 
bronzes is world famed and copies 
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of any of the masterpieces can be French schools use occasionally, a dustrial art. Among the exhibits 
secured from Chalcographic, 36 — glass stereograph of small size. The was one of the art of the French 
Quai du Louvre. Casts of sculp- stereograph is viewed in a special cinema in 1924. The French films 
ture can be procured from Ateliers holder and the affair is too clumsy which were seen were hardly com- 

) of des Moulages, 34 Quai du Louvre. for extensive use. None of the parable to those of the United 

the The cost of such reproductions is lantern material in the museum was States. 

the small and any period of history or of this type. pn. : ¢ Jardin Des Plantes 

1po- any phase of art may be greatly en- d he library of hlms in connection I his large 74 acre tract contains 

thee riched by wise selections. with the Musée Pédagogique’s large a Zoo, a Botanic garden and several 
feet Musée Pédagogique BES oe | 

126. The ministry of public instruc- 

the tion for France maintains a Musée 

ae Pédagogique at 41 Rue Gay-Lussac 

oul in Paris. This institution has a li- 

Na- brary of one hundred thousand 

eal | books which are available to stu- 
dents in the nearby Ecole Normale 

od: Supérieure. The museum has: be- 

avs sides the library, collections of lan- 

ot} tern slides, films, charts, and some 

cel. exhibit material. 

ai | The lantern slide collection was 

sa | founded in 1895 by the Society of 
Popular Lectures and the Visual 
Society. The museum provides 

" many machines for use as well as 

mn: the slides. 

ta. The lantern slide collection num- 

this bers about eighty thousand slides 

by arranged in sets and designed for La Cité—The Heart of Ancient Paris 

ich instructional purposes. Che sets collection consists of standard museums. The Botanic garden con- 

is examined were photographically width films. The films are sent 10 tains the common trees and plants 

res good and of educational value. French educational institutions on of Central Europe, numbering 
ive Some of the sireaprubians geography the spot booking plan. Many of the — about 19,200. The Zoological gar- 
sae were old and out of date. Che his- films are rather poor educational den is not as well done or kept as 
wut | tory and fine art material is ex- material. These films cover Eu- thane in Lode aan 

he cellent. Pasteur and Papin are rope and the French Colonies. A E : ; 

of popular sets and so is alcoholism. tow ace deeeted we te tha des Natural History collections 

da The printed texts which accom- States but are very poor represen- are splendid, aa complete and 

me panied the lantern slides are well tatives of our industries and people. canefusly classihed. the guaegee 

| done. The lantern slides are packed There is a Circulation of about collections are well arranged, labels 
le ; 

in wooden boxes and shipped by fortytheee Gist au alte: dim and explanations of interest 

post to any part of France. This cath Wine. Hewig Hauck is the are scarce. The gems collection 

he | service by post . eee present librarian in charge of the -onianer te by bbncas wipsaiseibe 

he | About seventy-five thousand slides materials which are circulated. The SPELOSNE 50 ee Seeaiaces sca 

el, are circulated each year. Musée Pédagogique is circulating sented by Andrew Carnegie. The 

rie | The number of requests for more material for visual education combination of a 400 and the Nat- 

-: | slides has increased very much purposes than any other institution ural History collections is a better 

a during the last few years and the Ry ee ' working combination than to have 

of | director reports a very rapid The French Cinema as Art them widely separated. 

rs | growth in all types of visual in- It is worth noting that Musée The Museum of Comparative 

id | struction in the French schools. Galliéra in Paris holds periodical Anatomy was founded by Cuvier 

“5 | It is worth noting that the temporary exhibits of modern in- (Concluded on page 151) 
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The Picture and Education 


HAVE come to Columbus to use 
I a lot of words to complain that 
education has too many words in it 
and I am going to be bold enough 
to syggest some of the things which 
are likely to happen in the process 
by which education may presently 
be concerned less with words and 
more with ideas and intelligence. 

The motion picture industry 
could stand considerably more in- 
telligence and education. Educa- 
tional institutions could stand a 
great deal more showmanship. If 
some reasonable part of the show- 
manship which the schools are ex- 
pending on their football stadiums 
could be transplanted to the class 
room, the coonskin coat and hip 
flask full of second class gin would 
not be in any large measure a part 
of college life. Too much of the 
educational processes has a dis- 
agreeable medicinal flavor and very 
largely this is a fault of the limita- 
tions and shortcomings of the word, 
whether spoken, written, or printed. 


There is a strange and tenacious 
orthodoxy of the word. Words are 
so worshipped and venerated that 
they are given an importance far 
beyond their power and value. Lit- 
eracy means familiarity and deal- 
ing with literature. It is not at all 
necessarily concerned with educa- 
tion nor the purposes of education. 
I am here, as of course you know, 
as an exponent of the motion pic- 
ture, which admittedly and prop- 
erly has little or nothing to do with 
orthodox literacy, but which may 
have a great deal to do with the 
concerns of intelligence and educa- 


Editor’s Note—An address given be- 
fore the Visual Instruction Section of 
the Ohio State University Educational 
Conference, Friday April 4th, 1930. 
Eight hundred persons attended this 
sectional meeting. 





TERRY RAMSAYE 


Editor-in-Chief, Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


tion. The word is a tool and the 
motion picture is a tool. 

The language of the written 
word enjoys some sixty centuries 
of priority and was, for a large 
portion of that time, under the 
special custody of the priestcraft. 
No wonder literacy, and literature, 
and books are held in veneration! 
But the tool has no importance 
beyond the work it can do, and 
after sixty centuries, we find that 
literacy is still limited to minorities. 

The motion picture as a tool and 
instrument of expression has been 
in existence for approximately 
forty years, so we should not be 
surprised and impatient at the gen- 
eral lack of understanding of the 
motion picture and its potentialities 
in the service of all those interests 
now peculiarly and _ specially 
served by the written word. 

I shall venture to say that the 
written word has reached the peak 
of its probable efficiency in litera- 
ture and education, and I am going 
to be bold enough to insist that the 
motion picture is likely and almost 
certain to prove a superseding ag- 
ency. There are many decided 
evidences that modern 
and demands on educational insti- 
tutions make it almost imperative 


pressures 


that they seek to avail themselves 
of the capacity of this new medium. 
Education is under fire as, in my 
opinion, it very well deserves to be. 
On every hand, from within and 
without academic institutions, we 
hear of the shortcomings of the 
schools and the breaking down of 
educational standards. As long as 
only a few persons could go to 
school, their shortcomings and their 
failures were relatively inconspic- 
uous. Today’s tremendous enroil- 
ments have made these school 


problems mass problems, and have 


made them many fold more 
conspicuous. 

An interesting and intensely sig- 
nificant exposition of some phases 
of the educational problem was re- 
cently presented by Max McConn, 
dean of Lehigh University, in an 
article published in the New York 
Times, under the title of, “A Super 
for College Men.” 


divides college stu- 


Kindergarten 
Dr. McConn 
dents into three classes—saying : 

“A few of them, ranging from 5 
to 10% in some colleges and as 
many perhaps as 25% in _ others, 
are seeking education for its own 
sake—what used to be called “cul- 
ture’. A much larger number are 
animated by a purpose less exalted 
and esoteric, but still thoroughly 
admirable — a_ bread-and-butter 
purpose.” 

The third classification he calls 
the “rah-rah boys”, referring to 
wide trousers, coon-skin coats, hip 
flasks, ukuleles and motor cars, and 
concerning the “rah-rah boys”, who 
seem to occupy the largest sector of 
his attention, he says this: 

“The fact is they are nearly all 
very nice boys indeed, from our 
very best families. They are gen- 
erally in fine health, having been 
well nourished and carefully 
tended. They are well dressed and 
well mannered. Very few of them 
are, to any serious extent, dissi- 
pated or immoral. They are not 
even lazy. In fact the only thing 
wrong with them is that they are 
not high brows. Please do not under- 
stand by that the opposite extreme 

that they are morons. On the 
contrary, most of them will impress 
any observer as alert and keen, 
quick to understand what you say 
in ordinary matters and to respond 
appropriately in word or action. 
Their intelligence quotients will 
range around 110, that is to say 
10% above the general run of the 
population. Nevertheless, they are 
not high-brows—not intellectuals— 
which means chiefly that they are 
not ‘bookish’. They learn quickly 
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enough seeing things or doing 
things or even from talking with 
people, but the process of sitting 
down to a book, which is after all 
a highly artificial and, biologically 
considered, unnatural method of 
learning—does not appeal to them. 
Many of them have never, as they 
say ‘cracked a book’ in their whole 
lives except under some measure 
of compulsion.” 

Dr. McConn assumes that if the 
human span were 700 years instead 
of 70, and if we could devote two- 
and-one-half centuries to education, 
we might do much of our learning 
more vividly and thoroughly by do- 
ing, instead of reading what others 
have done. 

“But, as things are, we must use 
the short-cut of books, from which 
those who have the knack of using 
them can acquire in a few hours 
or days some dim recapitulation, at 
least, of what it has taken others 
a whole lifetime to learn.” 

While he has not said so, Dr. 


McConn has, in this discussion, set 
forth with great clarity the neces- 
sity for the modernization of edu- 
cation by the adoption of the newest 
tool in the art of expression—the 
motion picture. The fact that other 
portions of the student body are 
willing to “crack books” and to 
struggle with them is merely evi- 
dence of their acceptance of the 
discipline of orthodoxy in educa- 
tion. It does not at all prove that 
the existing routine is either good 
or efficient. The handicaps of the 
method are there even if they are 
accepted in silence and humility. 
It is not becoming the educator or 
the educational institution to com- 
plain of the quality of the student. 
In institutions dedicated to the pub- 
lic service, the customer is always 
right—and the customer is always 
right in a college or university as 
he is in a Statler Hotel. It is the 
proper business of the educational 
institutions to interest, serve and 
educate the “rah-rah boy” quite as 
efficiently as it does the uncom- 
plaining book-worm. 


Dr. McConn refers to the fact 
that we must have the short-cut 
books. Once upon a time books 
were a short-cut. It seems now 
that we can well afford to consider 
using the short-cut of pictures, be- 
cause the motion picture can be just 
such a short-cut. 

It is well for a moment to exam- 
ine into the character and geneal- 
ogy of the motion picture, which 1s, 
[ am continually insisting, simply 
the latest machine tool in the serv- 
ice of the art of expression. We 
have not the time here to go into 
all the ancestry of the motion pic- 
ture, but it must be fully realized 
that the motion picture is not at all 
a thing apart, as it is now so gen- 
erally considered, but is, in reality, 
a direct descendant of the original 
endeavor to recreate events, to 
express, to communicate—begin- 
ning with the cave wall drawings 
of the pre-historic man and evoly- 
ing thence into pictograph, cunet- 
form alphabet, phonetic symbols 
and the alphabet as we know it to- 
day. Primitive man was a bad 
artist with a great deal to say, and 
he had to evolve the alphabet as a 
shorthand for pictures that told the 
story. Of course, we should be 
grateful that, having evolved the 
alphabet and written language, the 
word began to lose some of its spe- 
cific character and permit general- 
ized and abstract thought.’ I am 
willing to concede that this has 
been a benefit to a few of us, but 
only a few. 

Never before in recorded history 
was it so necessary and desirable 
for the great majorities to have a 
mass of general information. There 
are more problems to be encoun- 
tered in one day’s work, or ten city 
blocks of travel today, than our 
grandfathers encountered in a 
decade, and the type of education 
which sufficed for them, when they 
needed any, is decidedly inadequate 


today. 
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In general, however, educational 
methods have changed but slightly 
since grandfather’s day. Scientific 
education has almost obviously out- 
stripped the strictly academic and 
cultural educational activities, very 
largely because scientific education 
has been forced to visualizations 
and actual experience of the labora- 
tory and work shop. Technology 
has been made to live and breathe 
in terms of things and action, 
while the classics and the arts have 
continued to grow musty and life- 
less between printed pages. They 
are cursed with their orthodoxies, 
when they might be made living 
actualities, if only education could 
find its way to the utilization of the 
new tools that science has provided. 

[ was brought forcefully face 
to face with this attitude of ortho- 
doxy in education the other night 
at a dinner in New York, where an 
institution conspicuously concerned 
with adult education had called 
together a large array of persons 
for the purpose of encouraging 
subscriptions to bonds for the re- 
habilitation and extension of said 
institution. The principal speaker 
of the evening made it the burden 
of his address to point out that 
adult education was important, be- 
cause at the New England village 
where he spent his summer, he was 
unable to borrow a copy of Mil- 
ton’s Areopagitica, and that he 
subsequently found there were 
twenty-eight school teachers and 
college students in town who might 
have heard of Mr. Milton, but had 
never heard of his Areopagitica. I 
believe that a careful investigation 
of the reasonably successful, happy, 
and otherwise admirable population 
of this country would reveal sev- 
eral other persons who have thus 
far struggled on without an inti- 
mate knowledge of either Mr. 
Milton or his Areopagitica. I 
would be even daring enough to 
add that | think it is perhaps pos- 
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sible to feel moderately well 
educated without being able to 
quote from Milton’s Areopagitica 
at any great length. 

But I will absolutely guarantee, 
assuming an adequate appropria- 
tion, to make a motion picture 
which will familiarize the United 
States with Mr. Milton’s best 
thought, including the Areopagitica. 
I may add, parenthetically, that my 
subsequent reports indicate that 
Mr. Milton’s Areopagitica did not 
sell very many bonds for the school 
concerned. 

I know I am taking unfair ad- 
vantage of you, talking about 
education when you have so many 
things -you might have to say to 
me about the motion picture. But 
please realize that I have already 
said all of them myself, and that if 
you want somebody to talk about 
what’s the matter with the motion 
picture I will be glad to help you, 
in due season. 

I am not entirely unconscious of 
the really important, constructive 
endeavors that are being made 
toward the utilization of the motion 
picture in education, as notably in 
Ohio, under the ministrations of 
your Mr. B. A. Aughinbaugh, the 
State Supervisor of Visual Instruc- 
tion. There is indeed increasing 
endeavor to make the motion pic 
ture really serve and it is the hope 
that we can spur that movement 
onward that we venture to be so 
pointed and emphatic today. 


You must not look too hopefully 
towards the existing motion picture 
industry for an intelligent further- 
ance of the use of the motion pic- 
ture in education. The motion 
picture industry of today is strictly 
an amusement industry concerned 
with selling admissions at the box 
office. The motion picture will 
become of wide value as an instru- 
ment in education only when 
educators become motion picture 
minded. The educator must make 


the motion picture a tool in his own 
hands, and the man who can now 
write text books and deliver lec- 
tures, must come to consider the 
motion picture camera and the film 
as much their instrument as the 
typewriter, the printing press and 
the printed page—and, yes, the 
spoken word. 

The motion picture 
which is concerned with purveying 
to the public the emotional mimic- 


industry 


ries of Clara Bow, Ann Harding 
and Bill Boyd, is hardly to be 
properly burdened with producing 
satisfactory screen expositions of 
the problems of descriptive and 
analytical geometry, or to be the 
breath of life in the Areopagitica. 

It is a painful and tedious thing 
to learn a new technology. It used 
to be so much trouble to read and 
write that the kings and queens of 
the old world employed slaves to 
do it for them, when they could no 
longer trust the priest. But, it is 
worth going to as much trouble to 
learn the camera and the screen as 
it takes to learn to read and write. 
Tremendous being 
made in this direction due chiefly 
to the economic influences which 


progress is 


are always behind the diffusions of 
cultures. 

In this instance, manufacturers 
of cameras and films seven or eight 
years ago found they had achieved 
a saturation of the professional 
market at that period. 
not more than two thousand per- 


Probably 


sons in the world might have been 
called really capable of making a 
motion picture. Today, since the 
manufacturers of machines and 
films have exerted merchandising 
pressure on the public for the sale 
of amateur apparatus, there are 
probably more than one hundred 
thousand people in the United 
States alone who have at least the 
beginnings of an idea of expression 
in terms of the screen. This is 
tremendous progress for an art 
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only forty years old and for a tech- 
nology which was the monopoly of 
the amusement industry until 1920. 

Notably in the case of the colla- 
borative arrangement between Har- 
vard University and Pathe in the 
production of motion pictures re- 
lating to the natural science, and in 
the motion picture course of the 
University of Southern California, 
recognition of the new tool in edu- 
cation is growing. 

Yet another factor of great im- 
portance is the remarkable impetus 
which has been given to the utiliza- 
tion of the motion picture in mer- 
chandising, advertising, and _ by 
propaganda through the advent of 
sound in pictures. The power of 
the merchandiser and advertiser 
has been one of the greatest crea- 
tive influences in the development 
of the art of printing and the dis- 
semination of the printed word. 
The history of that development 
will be paralleled in the field of the 
motion picture. The screen adver- 
tiser, and the developments and 
betterments which his influence will 
bring to both production and dis- 
tribution of motion pictures, will 
be a great aid towards making the 
motion picture a real tool of the 
educational forces in this country. 
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The New Service 


has started—bringing six Film 
Estimates each week—on a postal 
which cuts up into six miniature 
cards—giving you automatically 
a cumulative, alphabetical card- 
index of the 300 leading feature 
films of the year’s production. 
You can now have your Film 
Estimates always “on time” 
for your local showings. 


Send for sample of this week's card 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN 
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T THE end of six years of 

film production as a_ school 
educational activity, with nearly a 
dozen films to our credit, some 
good, some bad, | am wholly un- 
repentant, and quite willing to set 
about another dozen if only the 
school curriculum could give us 
more time. If any doubt our en- 
thusiasm, let me say that not a 
minute of school time has been 
given to the films we have made; 
they are entirely a spare-time prod- 
uct, the gift of boys and masters 
in their after-school and _ holiday 
hours. Most of our films have 
been made at the school holiday 
camp, at various places on the Eng- 
lish coast. They originated in a 
ten-year old hobby of mine, a hob- 
by that must have done much to 
enrich Mr. Eastman of Kodak 
fame, and our earliest co operative 
efforts as a school were the making 
of scenes in the life of our camp. 
All our work has been on standard 
stock and even with our first ef 
forts we were able to command 
valuable box-office support at local 
picture theatres. Our philosophy 
of the matter is very simple. We 
work together, masters and boys, 
in enthusiastic co-operation. We 
do all our own camera work with 
We do a fair 
amount of the processing and 
printing—just enough to make the 
experiment interesting, but not to 
the extent of drudgery. We work 


our OWn cameras. 


as a team, because there never was 
a game like film making for re- 
vealing the least trace of slackness 
and inefficiency. And we are all 
interested. 

It happened about 1926, after us- 
ing films for some time in the 
school as an educational aid, we 
came to the conclusion that all was 
not well with the supply of educa- 


Our Films 


RoNALD Gow, B. Sc. 


Altrincham County High School for Boys 


tional films. Why not make our 
own teaching film? We were all 
anxious to make a real story film, 
and the boys clamoured for some- 
thing with a fight in it. Frankly, | 
saw my opportunity. I explained 
to the boys that Redskins were 
played out, that Stone Age people 
were far better. 1 worked out the 


scenario of the perfect history 


teaching film, and with tremendous 


ga § 
eet 


a 


The king is tempted to declare war on 
the world. (From the film, “The Glit- 
tering Sword”). 


good fortune enlisted the aid of Sir 
William Boyd Dawkins, an eminent 
British archaeologist The result 
was the Neolithic film, The People 
of the Axe, the story and produc- 
tion of which have already been 
fully described in these pages.* 
What more natural than that 
we should progress in the follow- 
ing year to the Bronze Age and the 
lake-village dwellers! The story of 
the making of shields and spears 
and helmets and costumes in prep- 
aration for this film would take too 
long to tell. Likewise to relate the 
building of a lake village, in what 
was surely the muddiest lake in the 
world, would break the hearts of 
the parents as certainly as it de- 
inghted the hearts of the boys. Per- 
haps this was the best of all our 
* In THe EpucaTIONAL ScreEN for No- 
vember, 1927. 
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films, our technique was now really 
competent, and it had an appealing 
and exciting story. It is enough to 
say that this film, The People of 
the Lake, with the earlier film, The 
People of the Axe have already 
run into over two dozen copies. 
They have been used in Sweden, 
Vancouver, New Zealand, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Our last 
sale was to the municipal authori- 
ties of Geneva, and the English 
Historical Association uses them, 
together with the Yale University 
films, in the present research into 
the value of history films. Ama- 
teurish they may be, but failing 
something better, they are invalu- 
able in history teaching by the 
cinema. 

After that I made two smaller 
films, one of which, The Sundew, 
was an essay in nature study and 
the proper use of subtitles for 
classroom work. Here again we 
were honored by having the film 
shown at the Oxford Conference 
of the British Association, as the 
sole example of a British made 
teaching film. I do not think it is 
wrong to say that these are the only 
films made in this country purely 
and simply for educational pur- 
Another experiment was 
the pirating of junk film and edit- 
ing it for our own private use with 
the addition of moving maps and 
diagrams. The expense was the 
chief drawback and the film that 
was to be called Ancient Empires 
was never completed, but we have 
found the section dealing with Ro- 
man history a good recommenda- 
tion for the method. 

Of course we became more am- 
bitious, and when in 1928 we 
turned our thoughts to a Scout 
propaganda film, we had to study 
the “box-office” as well. We in- 
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Visual Aids in 
Education 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 
1930 


This is the newest contri- 
bution to the literature of 
the subject, and one of 
the most significant. Dr. 
Weber has succeeded splen- 
didly in his purpose “‘to com- 
pile for the progressive edu- 
cator a balanced summary 
of the available scientific 
evidence on the values and 
limitations of visual aids in 
education, and then to ela- 
borate upon the evidence by 
way of generalization and 
application so as to inspire 
this educator in making a 
common-sense adaptation of 
visual materials and methods 
to the purposes of the 
school.” 

“Visual Aids in Education” 
is the most comprehensive, 
the most interesting, and the 
richest in variety of contents 
of the many cuntributions 
already made by Dr. Weber 
in this field. Every forward- 
thinking educator will enjoy 
it from cover to cover. 

This mimeographed edi- 
tion, bound in attractive 
flexible cover, is offered in 
the hope that “a multitude 
of constructive criticisms 
will be forthcoming to the 
end that all the errors and 
shortcomings embodied here 
can be eliminated and com- 
pensated for in the final re- 
vision.” 

220 pages, 8'/2x11 inches, 
$2.00 


Available from 


The 


Educational Screen 


5 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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tended our film to carry its message 
to picture theatre audiences, not as 
a subsidised advertisement film, but 
as an entertainment that exhibitors 
would pay for. We succeeded, and 
at the present moment the film has 
shown in upwards of 250 British 
theatres and the Universal Film 
Company are still making bookings. 
The Scout Movement flourishes ex- 
ceedingly well in the Altrincham 
High School, and when we 
mitted the scenario of our three- 
reel film, The Man Who Changed 
His Mind, to Imperial Scout Head- 
quarters, they at once offered their 

More- 
actor to 


sub- 


full approval and support. 
we secured a star 
make a brief appearance in the film, 
in the Lord Baden 
Powell, better known to English 
boys as the Chief Scout. We told 
a simple human story of a raga- 


over, 


person of 


muffin boy and his gang; of a man 
who hated boys; of the conversion 
of the gang leader, and ultimately 
of the man, to Scouting. We fea- 
gang scenes. 
Scouting activities, the Chief Scout, 
pirates, a fire, and a fire-engine 


tured some comical 


driven by our own boys. Anyone 
British 


civic authority will appreciate the 


knowing the stolidity of 


amazing triumph represented by the 
latter. And our photography was 
hailed by the film trade press as 
equal to the professional product. 
Certainly our acting was better. 

At the time of writing we have 
just completed our most ambitious 
work. Once more we have made a 
film with a “mission”, and we have 
thrown all our capital and all our 
energy into a film with “disarma- 
ment” as its theme. It was a pretty 
problem. How to be interesting 
without being banal ? How to main- 
tain a certain educational dignity 
and value, and yet to be 


office”’ ? 


“box- 
ambitious 
I am 

the 
answers to these problems. We can 


How to be 
without being “amateurish” ? 
know 


afraid we do not yet 
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only point to the three reels of The 
Glittering Sword. It is undoubtedly 
our greatest work, and we have a 
feeling that to go one better would 
be to go “bust”. The press opinions 
we have had so far certainly indi- 
cate that it is regarded as the high 
water mark of amateur cinematic 
endeavor in this country at least. 
We have moulded our morality, for 
the of a 
A mighty sword 


morality it is, in form 
medieval legend. 
is hidden somewhere in the world, 
and the boy King, (who represents 
the mentality of the militarist mon- 
arch), would have this sword. Life 
in the palace becomes almost un- 
bearable, until a boy who is seeking 
his fortune offers to go in search 
of the glittering sword, which he is 
told is just what is wanted to bring 
world. 


Aided by two mysterious strangers, 


peace and security to the 


who are none other than the Devil 
and Death, he finds the sword and 
brings it to the King. The King 
then declare war on the 
whole world, but the boy, in spite 
of the tempting riches offered him, 


would 


siezes the sword and appeals to the 
people. The mob is fickle and they 
too cry for war, so the boy throws 


the sword into the sea. 

We have crowded into the three 
reels all the fantasy and magic and 
humour of fairy tale legend that 
We do not 
“disarmament” 


command. 
the 
and the only problem we give to the 


we could 
mention word 
child audiences, for whom the film 
was designed, is contained in the 
last sub-titles, which run, “And the 
Children of the Future must decide 
the Fate of the Sword 

for they alone can answer 

is it Peace or War?” 

Talkies! Al- 
ready the boys are asking me about 


Do we go 


And now come the 


making the apparatus! 


on, or is it good-bye? 


I wonder. 
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| NEWS AND NOTES 


Army Making War Film 

Warfare of the future, with par- 
ticular attention to anti-craft guns 
of the “robot”’ type, will be de- 
picted in a sound film being pro- 
duced by the army at Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, Md. The picture 
will portray the development of 
anti-aircraft artillery from the im- 
provised weapons of the World 
War to the present highly effective 
guns and fire control equipment. 

The film will be used at the Army 
War College and the General Serv- 
ice Schools at Fort Leavenworth, 
and be available for instruction 
purposes to the National Guard, 
Organized Reserves, Reserve Off 
cers’ Training Corps, Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps and inter 
ested civilian organizations. 

The approval of a news reel com- 
pany has been obtained to insure 
the suitability of the film for civil- 
ian as well as military audiences. 
Visual and Radio Education 

An experiment on the synchron 
ization of the moving picture and 
radio was successfully conducted 
recently in the schools of Cleveland 
when a lecture with films was given 
at one school and was seen and 
heard at four others. The speech 
was carried by telephone to a 
broadcasting station where it was 
relayed and picked up by the other 
schools. Simultaneously copies of 
the film were shown which were in 
perfect synchronization with the 
lecture. 

New Stereopticon Lecture 
on the Bible 

The American Bible Society has 
prepared a new stereopticon lecture 
“The ( Id Book Finding New 
Friends,” which is now available to 


pastors and religious workers inter 


ested in the Bible Chis lecture 
pictures in an interesting way the 
various steps and processes in- 
volved in translating, printing, and 
distributing the Scriptures. One 
section 1s devoted to the special 
service rendered in_ providing 
Scriptures in Braille and other sys- 
tems suitable for the blind. Persons 
desiring to use this lecture and will- 
ing to pay return transportation 
charges mav secure it free of cost 
from any of the agency secretaries 
of the Society or through a request 
sent to the American Bible Society, 
Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York Citv. ( Federal ( ouncil Bulle- 
tin. April 1930.) 
New Device Which 
Uses Sky for Screen 

\ new projector has been dem- 
onstrated in Boston with which it 
1s possible to project in the sky ad- 
vertisements to an altitude of about 
2.000 feet. The huge projector 
casts a strong beam of light through 
a series of finely adjusted lenses 
and then through a metal stencil on 
which the desired words appear. 
With the sky as a screen such ad- 
vertisements are readable for miles 
around. 
Radio-Television Tests 

During the past month two pub- 
lic demonstrations of talk and tele- 
vision have be en he ld, one in Jersey 
City and the other in London, Eng 
land. The mayor inaugurated the 
Jersey City program, his image be 
ing sent out at the same time as his 
address The two were picked up 
together on Jenkins radiovisors and 
receiving sets in different parts of 
the city. In London, the radiocast 
was made by the Baird process and 
it was reported the program was 


clearly recorded in every home 





equipped with an ordinary loud 
speaker and a “televisor.” 

In both experiments the pic- 
tures, while recognizable, were 
marred by horizontal lines and 
streaks similar to the rain effect of 
early cinema films. Only the heads 
and shoulders of the speakers were 
reproduced on the screen. 


New Picture Loan Library 

The Western Community House 
of Philadelphia has started a cir- 
culating library of pictures to stim- 
ulate art appreciation among 
children. The service loans the 
pictures for a week when they may 
be exchanged for others. 

In order to make the picture 
serve its maximum usefulness, a 
description goes with it, particu- 
larly if it happens to be of historic 
value, so that the child may learn 
something of the picture’s origin or 
something of the story which it 
illustrates. 

The young people have shown 
great interest in the movement and 
want as many pictures as they can 
have. They particularly like pic- 
tures of farm and country life and 
those rich in color. 


International Film Congress 
to be Held in Brussels 
Representatives of the world’s 
cinema interests are expected to be 
present at the International Cinema 
Congress to be held in Brussels 
from June 2 to 7 this year. Orig- 
inally intended as an international 
conference of exhibitors, the Con- 
gress will now embrace a larger 
scope, and will include all aspects 
of sound and silent production, it 
is stated by the Motion Picture 
Division of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. According to an- 
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nouncements so far received, 20 
nations will be represented. 

New Government Pamphlet 

on Slides 

A very helpful pamphlet has just 
been issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture entitled 
“Lantern Slides and Film Strips.” 
(Miscellaneous Publication No. 
72). The Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work of the Depart- 
ment has prepared and made avail- 
able 163 series af lantern slides, 
each series covering some impor- 
tant phase of farm activity. The 
publication mentioned above con- 
tains a list of these series arranged 
by subject with the number of 
slides in each series given. 

The loan collection of the glass- 
lantern-slide series is being supple- 
mented by film strips or slides for 
the use of those who have film-strip 
equipment. 

Application for the slides should 
be made by or through the State di- 
rector of extension to the Office of 
Cooperative Extension W ork, 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 
“Talkies” Aid Teaching in the 
Philippines 

Wilma Spicer Nissley, former 
principal of the Jefferson Train- 
ing School in Manila, writes, in 
the Christian Science Monitor. 
that the “talkies” may be useful 
to teachers in the Philippines. 
She says: 

A disadvantage to the school sys- 
tem is the frequent changes in the 
American personnel in the high schools, 
many of the teachers remaining only 
their contract period of two years, much 
of this period being required for teach 
ers and pupils to become accustomed 
to one another. Most Filipino pupils do 
not come in contact with an American 
instructor previous to entering high 
school, and teachers and pupils have 
difficulty in understanding one anothers’ 
pronunciation. The sound pictures or 
talking motion pictures, synchronizing 
the motion of the lips and the pronunci- 
ation, as they do, will doubtless be of 
much assistance in establishing a cor- 


rect standard of speech in the Philip- 
pines as elsewhere. 


Visual Course at Clark University 

Included in the Summer Schocl 
courses to be offered by Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass., is one 
entitled “Visual Aids in Geography 
and History.” This is a labora- 
tory course in the preparation of 
materials for use as visual aids in 
classroom work. The class will be 
instructed in the selection and 
classifying of printed matter, raw 
materials and manufactured pro- 
ducts available, mounting them into 
permanent exhibits for classroom 
use. Selection and use of lantern 
slides and stereographic views will 
be discussed, and the proper mani- 
pulation of the lantern demon- 
strated. 


Film Exhibition at American Fair 

At the forthcoming American 
Fair to be held in Atlantic City, 
July 17th to August 27th, a motion 
picture theater is to be operated 
daily for the exclusive showing of 
industrial films. Continuous pro- 
grams will show the making of 
American products, where raw ma- 
terials come from and how they 
are handled, transported and man- 
ufactured. Travel reels, news 
features and comedies will be 
included in the entertainment fea- 
tures run with the industrial films. 
No admission charge will be made. 
This is said to be the first attempt 
to make a comprehensive showing 
of industrial films to a consumer 
public. 
Study of Effects of Motion 
Pictures on Eyesight 

The League of Nations is under- 
taking an exhaustive study of the 
effects that motion pictures may 
produce on the eyesight of children 
and young people, it was disclosed 
recently by the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 

“The widespread use of the 
cinema throughout the world now, 
its additional possibilities for visual 
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education with the introduction of 
talking pictures and its increased 
use in schools and colleges has 
called forth the present investiga- 
tion,” explained Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director of the Society. 


“Under the supervision of Dr. 
Lucien de Feo, Director of the In- 
ternational Educational Cinemato- 
graphic Institute of the League of 
Nations, the study will seek to de- 
termine whether any disturbances 
of sight are provoked by watching 
a brilliantly lighted screen in ab- 
solute darkness, the maximum time 
that a show can last before produc- 
ing a tiring effect on sight, and 
similar answers which may influ- 
ence the use of motion pictures for 
juvenile education.” 


authorities 
throughout the world are being 


Leading _ scientific 
consulted. The opinions expressed 
in the report will be made public 
when the research is completed. 


Cameras Aid Anti-Aircraft Fire 


The Army Department has an- 
nounced a method by which motion 
picture cameras are used to study 
the effectiveness of anti-aircraft 
fire on planes in the air. 

The “cinematic spotter” consists 
of two motion picture cameras, one 
at the battery position and another 
a measured distance away on the 
flank. The cameras are synchro- 
nized by an electrical device. They 
have proved highly successful in 
replacing observers, who experience 
much difficulty in spotting all bursts 
about targets, due to the speed of 
modern anti-aircraft fire, which 
reaches 100 shots a minute with a 
four-gun battery. 


The motion picture cameras 
work as rapidly as the guns and 
show accurately on the films 
whether the shots were close 
enough to spray an enemy plane 
with shrapnel or fragments of high 
explosives. 
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Vanity Fair (March) George 
Abbott, who says “The finest au- 
thors of two continents have been 
hired from Galsworthy down to 
me’’, presents to us some old know- 
ledge in a vivid, new manner much 
in the tone of the quoted statement, 
but with none the less serious a 
punch. He thinks that: 

“If God really was in a hurry to get 
bigger and better miracles on the screen, 
he would turn his immediate attention 
to the motion picture public, knowing 
that precisely as soon as the paying cus- 
tomers want and can appreciate better 
stories, more honest directing and act- 
ing of integrity, those commodities will 
at once be forthcoming. 

“The truth is that the men in charge 
of picture production are as conscious 
of its deficiencies as are its critics, and 
twice as anxious to improve it.” 

Mechanically pictures have im- 
proved, but in no other aspect have 
they advanced much. The writer 
feels, however, that the organiza- 
tion behind production, the exi- 
gencies of time and money and cer- 
tain well known business demands, 
together with all kinds of minor 
obstacles and “must nots” thrown 
across the producer’s path, make 
the real miracle, not a surprising 
number of bad pictures, but an am- 
azing number of good pictures. At 
any rate this is a fair and snappy 
account of a much bemoaned con 
dition of affairs. 


The Parents’ Magazine( March) 
In June, 1922, THe EpucaTIONAL 
ScREEN published a report, en- 
titled “An Experiment: The Child’s 
Matinee”. The editor of this de- 
partment had followed closely the 
experiment of the Balaban and 
Katz theaters in Chicago, which 
was designed to determine what 
types of presentation brought the 
heartiest reactions from children. 
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As the article reported, some sur- 
prising “tastes” were discovered, 
despite the faulty set-up of the ex- 
periment. The question of the 
child’s matinee is almost as old as 
the movies. For years, thinking in- 
dividuals have known that some 
day it must come and for years they 
have tried out various ways to 
achieve. it, but obvious obstacles 
prevent the matinee as such. 
“Wanted, A Children’s Hour at 
the Movies”, by Don C. Seitz, 
sounds the old bell under the catch- 
ier slogan of “children’s hour”. The 
article further suggests to parents 
what must be done before any such 


dream can be realized. 


The Churchman (February 15) 
The cover of this issue titled “A 
Letter and an Answer”, presents 
the letter from the firm of Cook, 
Nathan and Lehman, at the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Hays, Joy and Milli- 
ken, charging The Churchman with 
civil libel and The Churchman’s 
answer is quoted here. 

In reply to the above communication 
The Churchman can say only that its 
sole motive in dealing with the motion 
picture problem and the men who are 
responsible for creating it, has been to 
promote the interest of public morality, 
the welfare of the young, the protec- 
tion of the American home; to prevent 
the spreading of ill fame abroad, and 
to aid the churches in resisting the de- 
moralizing influences arrayed against 
them in the interest of a sordid money- 
making combination which stands con- 
victed in the United States Courts of 
conspiracy and coercion. It has done 
this, and proposes to continue, under 
the right of a newspaper as laid down 
by Alexander Hamilton, in the case of 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the 
United States, against Henry Croswell, 
to wit: “It consists in the right to pub- 
lish with impunity, truth, with good 
motives, for justifiable ends, though re- 


flecting on government, magistracy, or 
individuals.” 

It will be strangely fascinating to 
results within the next 
months or years! Will the combi- 
nation of subtlety and money out- 
strip decency and justice? 


The Churchman (March 1) “A 
Presbyterian Writes” is a welcome 
response on the part of one who 
has been an intimate witness of the 
Hays efforts to silence the Presby- 
terian Church on the motion picture 
problem. The writer, Maude M. 
Aldrich, Field Secretary, Federal 
Motion Picture Council in America, 
Inc., stands ready to assist The 
Churchman if the Hays regime 
threatens too seriously. The writer 
thanks God for the fearlessness of 
The Churchman, and all intelligent 
readers should thank God for such 
persons as Mrs. Aldrich, who will 
stand with the fearlessness regard- 
less of costs. 

In this same issue an editorial, 
from the Reformed Church, en- 
titled “Movie Men Threaten to 
Sue”, comments upon the libel 
charge and the future possibilities. 
As we have suggested, the editor 
feels that the battle will be no medi- 
ocre affair and wonders which side 
will eventually stand secure. 

“Hays Should Go”, reprinted 
from the Christian Register Unitar- 
ian, “The Movies Warn the 
Churches” from the Christian Cen- 
tury, a page of letters entitled “The 
Friends Rally”, 
“Some Comments on the Movies” 
from the Editor and Publisher, and 
“The Critic of the Movies” from 
the Roman Catholic Commonweal, 
all review the situation and take 
their stands as thinkers, free of 
commercial restrictions, with the 


watch 
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anti-Hayes war. “Let the Movie 
Producers Sue All of Us”, from 
the Christian Leader, Universalist, 
is a short, terse challenge that 
thrills any reader: 

If the Motion Picture Producers start 
suit against The Churchman they will 
have the whole religious press on their 
necks, and a chance to start suit against 
all the rest of the papers. The movies 
are bad. It is time we waked up to the 
facts. A law suit would arouse the 
country. Think of Hays on the stand! 

“Wanted—A Leader” from the 
Harrison Reports, suggests that 
many independent thinkers among 
the producers are willing to desert 
the Hays camp if only a leader, 
strong enough to mete out defeat, 
is found. 





THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN can 
only hope, with the others, that the 
right man wins, and there is little 
doubt, in this particular brawl, as 
to the identity of the “right man”. 

The March First issue also con- 
tains an editorial from a Lans- 
downe, Pa. correspondent, “Chil- 
dren and the Movies”, another 
article entitled “Movies Condemned 
by Actors’ Chaplain,” and a third, 
titled “Bishop Stires Against the 
Movies”. These three articles tell 
again of the symptoms that are the 
real indicators of the need of the 
present war being waged by The 
Churchman. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Firm TECHNIQUE, by V. I. 
Pudovkin, Victor Gollancz, London, 
England. 

For many moons the literati 
have chattered of montage, and it 
is rather a good thing that they 
now have a chance to find out 
what this over-exploited word 
really means. 

Who is more fitted to tell them 
than V. I. Pudovkin? Others may 
have won a reputation talking 
about montage, but Pudovkin made 
his name actually montaging (if I 


am permitted that nice word). He 
has been the director of Mother, 
The End of St. Petersburg, and 
Storm Over Asta. All the know- 
ledge he gained, from these ti- 
tanic endeavors, he has pepton- 
ized in several essays, some of 
which have just been translated 
into English. 


For Pudovkin the whole art of 
the film is—editing. By this word 
he means the arrangement, of the 
various lengths of film, in se- 


quence and rhythm. Strips of 
celluloid are to the cineaste what 
words are to the poet. By plac- 
ing two bits of film next to one 
experienced can 


wit, metaphor, 


another the 


achieve visual 
comment. The film, according to 
Mr. Pudovkin, is it 1s 
built. Here is an example, from 
the film Mother, of the 
way of affecting the spectator by 
plastic synthesis through editing. 


not shot, 


Russian 


“The son sits Sud- 
denly, passed in to him surrepti- 
tiously, he receives a note that 
The 


expression, 


in prison. 


he is to be free. 
was’. the 
of his joy. The photo- 


next day 
problem 

filmically, 
lighting up 
with joy flat 
and void of effect. I show, there- 
fore, the nervous play of his 
hands and a big close up of the 
lower half of his face, the corners 
of the smile. These shots I cut 
in with other and varied material 
—shots of a brook, swollen with 


graphing of a face 


would have been 


the rapid flow of spring, of the 
play of sunlight broken on the 
water, birds splashing in the vil- 
lage pond, and finally a laughing 
child.” 


Naturally some of the book is 
slightly out-dated. For one thing, 
it has been about a year in trans- 
lation. The section on sound and 
films is little more than an expan- 
sion of the famous declaration 
made in Close Up, October 1928. 
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Moreover, the translator’s notes 
Pudovy- 
kin is allowed to say that, in a 
the 
one 
shot, must immediately begin to 
take the On the 
from minor 


overlook some bad slips. 


sequence of mixing shots, 


cameraman, having taken 


next. whole, 


apart these lapses, 
the work of annotation and trans- 


lation is excellent. 


Gollanez has published, also, 
The Political Censorship of Films 
a little pamphlet which is most 
Facts 


industriously compiled. 


about the stupidities of British 


regulations are carefully grouped. 


The Film Society opened its 
season with Potemkin. Although 
better late than never, one can 
still grumble that the presenta- 


tion was not sooner. It is a pity 
to let all the films wait so long be- 
fore they are shown to the artistic 
dilettante : not because it is bad for 
the dilettante but 


bad for the prestige of films. 


because it is 


OswELL BLAKESTON 


My Worxksook IN PHonics, by 
Marjorie Hardy, Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago. 1929. Again 
Miss Hardy adds to her already 


extensive and efficient contribution 


to the training of the child in 
phonics and reading. The com- 


bination of tiny pictures and cut- 
outs for filling in the spaces in the 
sentences, fulfill the wiser phonics 
idea. Without any splitting of the 
words, the child will still discover 


similar elements present in 


The 


tion of word and illustration dis- 


those 
words. contextual presenta- 
tinguishes Miss Hardy’s work. 
Hour 
Lirsprary Epition, by G. T. 
well, Wheeler Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 1929, 


SILENT READING SERIES, 


3 us- 


“Happy Days” for the first and 
second grades, “True Stories” for 


the second and third grades, and 


(Concluded on page 146) 
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Theatrical Film Reviews for May 


THE BRAVE 


(Paramount) 


[288] ONL} 

“__Deserve the Fair,” of course. 
A newspaper flashes the 
tion that Fort Moultrie 
tacked Fort Sumter; a relief 
of the 
merrily 


informa 
has at- 
map 


1 


southern states begins to 


around the edges; 
and uni- 


effect 


blaze 


Guy Oliver, bewhiskered 
writes a letter to the 
to fight it out 


etc. \ll this is 


formed, 
that he 
along this line, 


pr¢ ype ses 


called symbolism, and from it the 
close student of the symbolic in 
movies may deduce that the Civil 
War is on once more Should 
there be any further doubt, it 1s 


soon dispelled at sight of Gary 


Cooper, at first in sideburns and a 
dark 


burns and a 


uniform, and later in side- 


light 


voring to get himself arrested as a 


uniform, endea 


spy because he is carrying false 
dispatches which he hopes will mis- 
Mary Brian 


things as hard for him as 


lead the enemy. makes 


possible 
by falling in love with him on sight, 
—a perfectly nice Southern suitor 
doing all 


notwithstanding, and 


she can to prevent his capture. But 


since stories of this kind always 


way, | needn’t tell you, | 
that the 
] 


firing squad, is wounded 


end one 


suppose, Brave escapes the 


in a skir 
faints gracefully in the 


mish, and 


arms of the Fair just as the Union 


Mary 


» Southern flirt, 


troops are victorious. Brian 


is cute as th Philips 


Holmes is very good as the disap- 


pointed lover, and Gary Cooper is, 


as always, the answer to a maiden’s 
prayer. 

(See Film Estimates for 

[289] THE ROGUE SONG 

(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 

A lusty legend filled with move- 


4 {pril ) 


ment and color and overflowing 


with that great golden voice of 
Yegor, the singing bandit Cossack, 
who warbles continually the songs 


of his own making. When his fair 


captive berates him he _ merely 


laughs and says, “Wouldn't you 


like to hear a song | made up about 
then he sings, gor 
Tibbett, of the 


Metropolitan Opera, a a glorious 


you?” and 


Lawrence 


1 
geously. 


voice, youth, personality, and great 
luck in the selection of his first 
picture It suits him—or he suits 
it \nvhow, the combination is 
irresistible. The color photography 


is beautiful, and the supporting 


cast, headed by Catherine Dale 
Owen, is fine. Stan Laurel and 
Oliver Hardy, however, have no 
legitimate place in the story, and 
on mnders why they are included. 
Film Estimates for April) 

290) j IS THING CALLED LOVE 
(Pathe) 

Sophisticated comedy revolving 
iround two people who think they 


ar entirely disillusioned about 


love d who marry upon an 
agreement to consider themselves 
employer and employee, the wife 
undertaking the job at twenty-five 
thous dollars a year It works 
beautifu until e other mat 
comes along. Constance Bennett is 
1 typical exponent of this sort of 
thing none halant nd a bit bored 
by everything. Edmund Lows 
makes an easy transition from bar 
racks to drawing room, with only 
an occasional remark out of the 
corner of his mouth in the manner 


of Sergeant Quirt. Zasu Pitts and 


Roscoe Sarles are also present with 


good effect. 
(Sce Film Estimates 


for Fe 


>bruary ) 


[291] THE GIRL SAID NO 
( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
William Haines is at large again 
as the fresh guy, and the fact that 
this is a talkie makes it just that 
much harder to bear. Leila Hyams 
is the pretty girl whom Mr. Haines 
throughout the picture. 
while he is subdued 
enough to let you see that he could 
be a good actor if he wanted to, but 
all over the 
place until you would just love to 
kill him. Francis X. Bushman, Jr., 
and Marie Dressler 


annoys 


Once in a 


in general he effervesces 


is in the cast, 
contributes some rowdy comedy. 


(See Film Estimates for April) 


[292] SLIGHTLY SCARLET 
(Paramount) 
More sophisticated comedy, con- 
time with two crooks 
the best society, on 
the trail—independently—of an ex- 
pensive pearl necklace. They meet 
fall and if you don’t 
know the power of love in such 
you certainly haven’t been to 
Clive Brook and 
Evelyn Brent do well with this, but 
first honors go to Eugene Pallette 
millionaire from Youngs- 
Ohio—or maybe it was Ak- 
Paul Lukas is effective in a 
minor role. 
(See Film Estimates for April) 


cerned this 


who move in 


and in love, 
cases, 


the movies much. 


as the 
town, 


ron. 


[293] THE HAWK (Fox) 
An interesting if not, at all times, 
section of the 
World War as waged in the air 
over London, dealing chiefly with 
in his 


SKY 


convincing cross 


a young officer who crashes 
almost on the instant of his 
departure for France. He renders 
himself unfit for service, and is 
accused of having: done it to evade 


plane 
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. 
Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 
For For For For | For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth | Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth | Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Benson Murder Case (William | Excellent Good of Good if not The Isle of Escape (Monte Blue) | Trash Unwhole- No 
Powell) (Paramount) Detective- | its kind too (Warner) Another South Sea Island some 
mystery story above average in all | thrilling rum-and-sex orgy, with heavy villain 
respects. Initial situation skilfully | | (Noah Beery) and equally heavy 
built up, suspense well managed, | hero. Betty Compson wasted. 
well acted by whole cast and notably | 
by Powell as Philo Vance. A better Ladies Love Brutes. (George Ban-| Excellent Total ef- Too strong 
picture of this kind could hardly be | croft) Stupid title for Bancroft’'s fect good 
= Pep alba gd rete J — finest picture. Italian immigrant 
» DUt PoOssIDIy too | risen from steel-worker to con 
thrilling for sensitive children. tractor by sheer power, despite 
. 4 » | _ N underworld enemies, foolishly as- | 
, Be Yourself (Fanny Brice) (U.A.) | penny of } ee ¥ pires to marry society woman tem- 
Cabaret-singer (heroine) lives with| its kind os porarily estranged from her fine 
the lazy prize-fighter (hero), and | husband. Tough stuff and violence 
gold-digging vamp with the other. | a-plenty, but convincing human in 
When her fighter loses, vamp steals | | cae and : 2al dominate. Fine 
heroine's. Three fights in ring, three | eer capa 
in cabaret, mawkishly entiiienendes | dramatic crescendo and climax 
songs, continuous night club life. | g 
Cheapness and vulgarity which many | | Ladies of Leisure { Barbara Stan- | inter- Dangerous | By no 
think funny. | wyck) (Columbia) Unusual picture esting means 
} | technically, finely acted (notably by 
Captain of the Guard (Laura La-| »,; Enter- Hardly Berbera Stanwyck). of sincere and 
Plante, John Boles) (Univ.) Stir- | — | taining } human struggle of party as to 
ring, unobjectionable picture of »| leave her shady past when —— Sore 
stormy birth of the French Revolu- | peng ae — nage saan - — 
tion, with composer of “La Marseil- | in morally law nile conduc : ane 
laise’” as central figure. Costumes Waele —. Laeiesoan pr “0 
sets and atmosphere good, but story P ealth and pleasure seem sulictent 
. cae : ~ | in life, no need for moral considera- 
drags, clumsily written and directed, | tions 
and clogged with songs. More of | : 
Laura LaPlante’s charming work, | - 
and less of John Boles, would have | The Last Dance (Vera Reynolds) | Perhaps Perhaps Hardly 
improved it much. (Audible) A dance-hall Cinderella 
| aspires to secure a ‘refined hus- 
”, . . ; , band, pretends to be engaged to one 
Pr ha I nor Rew ware Stupid Stupid prone and finally wins him. Some good 
badly over-acted by Jason Robards moments, but uneven 
and others. As poor as a movie in } 
the early days. ‘ —~ - —- are a yg oe Very good | pene J tho 
rlen and Mary Brian) (Para) n festern | exciting 
Double Cross Roads (Lila Lee) | Trashy Unwhole- | No excellent Western, with usual gun- 
(Fox) Super-crook melodrama, with | some play and villainy, but above average | 
two gangs instead of one, and not | for convincing action and appealing 
an honest character in the cast. | human quality. Richard Arlen acts 
Plenty of action, with ingrained | and speaks as well as he can in an 
crookedness back of practically every | excellent role, Mary Brian and Fred 
move and motive. Hero and heroine | Kohler are good. Vigorous and | 
win by triple-crossing the double- wholesome picture of its kind 
crossers. 
Loose Ankles (Loretta Young and | stupid Trashy No 
Free and Easy (Buster Keaton) Stupid Harmless Hardly Doug Fairbanks Jr.) (First Nat'l) P 
(M-G-M) Mostly inane and harm Stupid comedy, poorly acted, cheap 
less, but attains cheapness in spots. and vulgar at times. Its high point 
Probably stupidest Keaton picture to is the drunken antics of two old 
date. Poor Buster Keaton's voice ! | maid aunts in a cafe. 
leet eas tees ae eee ee Mediocre | Hardly No citein’ the Ladies (Richard Dix) | stupid More or less | Of little 
. rife <. O.) Far-fetched and silly , ial , 
leaving home to study art in Paris, story of cultured electrician pes amusing interest 
near-divorce and final reconciliation. butler supposedly superior to their 
Waste of Laura LaPlante who can rich employers. Hired to make love 
do such charming comedies as “Scan- to one “society” girl, hero is pur- 
dal’ and “Finders Keepers. sued by three others and marries a 
fifth. Nothing objectionable save 
Ingagi (Sir Hubert Winstead) | Rather in- | Doubtful Doubtful one cheap exhibition of girl forcing 
(Congo) Another one of the epi- | teresting ardent caresses on unwilling hero. 
demic of African-hunt pictures, full | | Dix overacts considerably, trying to 
pate ym mg ke —- wy: scenes, with | make the merely ridiculous funny. 
ge spoken English accompanying 
it, but unfortunately more or less | | 
“faked” in spots. Gorillas-and-women Mamba (Jean Hersholt) (Tiffany) | strong but Jetter not | No 
element very objectionable. Some | The fine actor, Jean Hersholt, here| unpleasant | 
close-ups of death struggles rather | used as swinish, despicable rich Ger- } 
strong. man (South Africa, 1913) who re- 
places native mistress with girl he | 
In the Next Room (Jack Mulhall) | Ordinary Fair Doubtful bought in Europe to marry. Cruel 
(First Nat'l) Mysterious murders in | and bestial toward every one, he 
old house, weird characters acting | loses her to young German officer 
weirdly to produce artificial thrills, | and dies himself. All color, striking 
young reporter solves it. \ photography \ \ 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 





Mister Antonio (Leo Carrillo) 
(Tiffany) The adventures of a wan 
dering Italian organ-grinder and his 
half-wit brother. More or less hu 
man interest, but Carrillo’s acting is 
its only merit. 


The Other Tomorrow ( Billie 
Dove) (First Nat'l) Charming, ro 
mantic picture of real life in Geor 
gia, sincerely and wholesomely done 
with fine dramatic climax, tragi 
but true and naturally achieved 
The jealous husband theme, well and 
convincingly handled, with some fine 
eharacter work and good singing be 
sides. Charming rural backgrounds 


Painted Faces (Joe E Brown) 
(Tiffany) A circus story of a mur 
der and jury trial. The vote stands 
eleven to one to convict the clown— 
but the twelfth juror finally con 
fesses the murder and the details are 
pictured in flashbacks 


Puttin’ On the Ritz (Harry 
Richman) (U. A.) Painfully con 
ceited hero climbs from “song plug 
ging’’ to Broadway stardom, drop 
ping his old friends as he collects 
new and richer ones from the night 
elubs. Disillusioned at finding he is 
merely a clown to them, he proceeds 
to go blind from drink Richman 


acts, speaks and sings with much 
self-assurance, but little charm. One 
beautiful color sequence of Alic 


in Wonderland.”’ 


Show Girl of Hollywood Alice 
White and Jack Mulhall) (First 
Nat'l) Moviedom again exploiting 
itself, with the movie-mad girl lured 
to Hollywood by man who offers to 
put her in pictures—it is his spe 
cialty Usual big-eyed cute and 
eunning’’ vapid acting by heroine 
No offensive scenes of sex-appeal 
fighting, drinking, or gunplay. Some 
color scenes of stage dancing in the 
regular musical comedy style Mors 
or less amusing and harmless 


Song of the West (John Boles) 
(Warner) Costly but futile Western, 
all in color, beautiful scenery, gor 
geous costumes, full ballets doing 
modern dance steps in frontier bar 
rooms, up-to-date jazz songs and 
music throughout—supposed to be 
California in °'49!! Dramatically, a 
hash of hokum and wooden acting 
by hero, who appears contemptible 
most of the time 


Spring Is Here (Bernice Claire) 
(First Nat'l) Very thin and 
silly farce-comedy of two lovers 
after one heroine. Misunderstanding 
achieved by having the shy lover 
caught kissing most of the other 
women to make heroine jealous 
Some funny work by Ford Sterling 
much ordinary singing and mediocre 
acting by moat of the cast 


largely 


Such Men Are Dangerous ( Warner 
Baxter) (Fox) Rich but hideous 
husband loses his bride—disappears 
from airplane in mid-channel—seeks 
revenge through plastic surgery but 
finds happiness instead. Farfetched 
but well acted and interesting 

















For j For For For For For 
Intelligent Youth Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) Adults (15 to 20) | (under 15) 
Mediocre Hardly Hardly This Mad World (Basil Rathbone) | Notable Strong Beyond 
(M-G-M) Strong, interesting, beau- | but good them 
tifully spoken, finely acted, closely | i 
knit, Romeo and Juliet theme—of a | 
French spy and German countess | 
during the world war—in which | 
duty tragically wins out over love. | | 
| | 
Light but Very good | Beyond 
charming them 
Three Sisters (Louise Dresser) | Fair Harmless Little 
(Fox) Poor picture made with best | | interest 
intentions to portray humble life in 
northern Italy during great war 
Clumsily told, poorly directed, ama- 
teurishly acted except by Louise | | 
Dresser. Could have been very hu- | 
man and appealing 
Passable Perhaps Hardly 
Under a Texas Moon (Frank Fay | Good of , Enter- | Doubtful 
ind Raquel Torres) (Warner) Glori- | its kind taining 
fied, romantic Western in full color, j 
with Frank Fay perfect as the | 
happy-go-lucky, dauntless, philan- | 
dering hero-bandit. Incessant kiss | 
ing but otherwise unobjectionable | 
ind not suggestive. Story weak 
Pretentious | doubtful Doubtful dramatically, with some silly mo | 
ments, but runs smoothly, entertain- | 
ingly, and with much human interest 
| 
Vengeance (Jack Holt) (Colum- | Hardly No No 
bia) Sexy drama laid where African | 
heat disintegrates men into beasts, | 
ete ete 
| 
! 
White Cargo (Leslie Faber) (Brit- | strong but No | No 
ish) Well acted and faithful pictur- unpleasant 
izing of the stage play. by English 
Mediocre Amusing Hardly producer and cast, showing utter 
disintegration of character and con- 
uct In men marooned on a rubber 
plantation in hottest and wettest | 
Africa. Thoroughly unwholesome for 
the young, morbid and depressing | 
for everyone 
| | 
at 
Young Eagles (Charles Rogers) | Mediocre Perhaps Perhaps 
Para) Another airplane-spy-great | ; 
war romance decidedly below par | 
suddy Rogers’ limited acting and | 
= speaking ability are quite eclipsed | 
Mediocre Hardly Hardly by Paul Lucas’ work as the German 
iirman. Plot confused, picture as a | 
vhole quite disappointing | 
— 
BEST RECENT FILMS FOR THE FAMILY 
* The Aviator Let’s Go Places 
Silly Perhaps Of little . . : * : 
tenn insainel Burning Up Little Johnny Jones 
Devil May Care Lone Star Ranger 
Footlights and Fools Not So Dumb 
The Great Gabbo Married in Hollywood 
* Half Way to Heaven * Nix on Dames 
* His First Command Seven Days Leave 
Hit the Deck Seven Keys to Baldpate 
* Hunting Tigers in India Shannons of Broadway 
Enter- Probably Beyond It’s a Great Life The Vagabond King 


taining 


harmless 


them 


* 





Especially good for children 











NOTE— The Film Estimates omit 


the notations, “talking” and “silent,” unless required in particular cases. Practically all films 


are available in both versions and the “sound” version will generally be shown wherever the theatre equipment permits. 
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service. Everybody patriotically 
shuns him except his sweetheart, 


but he buys a useless plane, secretly 
reconditions it, and redeems him- 
self splendidly by battling a Zeppe- 
lin single-handed in full sight of all 
London. Helen Chandler, John 
Garrick, and Gilbert Emery are 
featured. 
(See Film Estimates for April) 
[294] 7 HE VAGABOND KING 
(Paramount) 
One of the most melodious of 
recent operettas reaches the screen 
in highly attractive form, with 
Dennis King, the creator of the 
part, as Francois Villon, Jeanette 
McDonald as Lady Catherine, and 
O. P. Heggie as Louis XI. This 
romantic and delightfully sugar- 
coated tale of the poet-rascal who 
so amazingly became king for a 
day, and saved Paris from the Bur- 
gundians, has the charm of fine 
settings and color, and 
medieval costumes, and is further 
enhanced by the fine voices of Mr. 
King and Miss McDonald, and the 
lovely melodies of Rudolph Friml. 
(See Film Estimates for March) 
[295] HALLELUJAH 
(Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer) 
King Vidor’s saga of the Negro 
race is interesting but long-drawn. 
It catches very well the essential 
characteristics of the Negro—his 
happy nature, his simplicity, his 
high emotionalism, his love of 
show. The cast, all Negro, is well 
handled, with Daniel Haynes and 
Nina Mae McKinney in the leading 
parts. 
(See Film Estimates for November) 


[296] BLAZE O’ GLORY 


gorgeous 


(Sono-Art) 

Eddie Dowling has a rather sad 
little story—that of a vaudeville 
singer who goes to war just when 
he has reached success in the 
theater, and comes back broken in 
health, his voice gone. In a des- 
perate moment he kills a man, a 
German whose life he has spared 


on the battlefield. The story is 
built on the framework of his trial, 
all but the ending being told by the 
defense attorney. This is a real 
tear-jerker, although it has its brief 
comedy moments. Betty Compson, 
Henry Walthall, and Ferdinand 
Schumann-Heinck in support. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue) 
[297] SONG OF THE WEST 
(Warner Brothers) 
Aside from one rather tuneful 
song and John Boles’ voice, this 
picture has nothing to offer. The 
theme has received better treatment 
in other pictures. The story, cen- 
tering around the trek to California 
in ’49, is decrepit and quite illogi- 
cal, and not Mr. Boles, nor Vivi- 
enne Segal, nor Joe E. Brown, nor 
the rest of the good cast can do 
anything much to help it. 
(See Film Estimates in this issue) 
(298] ANNA CHRISTIE 
( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
A fine performance of Eugene 
O’Neill’s well known play by every 
one concerned. Interest 
naturally upon Greta 
cause it is her first talking picture. 
vibrant 


centers 
Garbo be- 


She reveals a heavy but 
voice with an occasional guttural R, 
thoroughly suited to the character 
she plays. George Marion plays 
Chris again as only he can do it, 
and Marie Dressler has an individ- 
ual triumph as Marthy. Charles 
Bickford is excellent as the stoker, 
Matt. 
(See Film Estimates for March) 
[299] SARAH AND SON 
( Paramount) 
One is impressed more and more 
with every picture she makes, by 
the conviction that Ruth Chatterton 
is truly a fine artist. Her character- 
ization of Sarah Storm is magnifi- 
cent. As a German girl making her 
own way in New York, she marries 
a shiftless vaudeville performer who 
eventually leaves her, taking their 
baby which he gives to a wealthy, 
childless couple. The main part of 
the story is taken up with Sarah’s 


The Educational Screen 
search for her son, incidental to 
which are her great success as an 
opera singer, and her love affair 
with the lawyer who helps her to 
find the boy. Miss Chatterton is 
to be congratulated upon the fine 
supporting cast which includes 
Frederick March, Gilbert Emery, 
Fuller Mellish, Jr., and Phillip de 
Lacey, and upon the extremely in- 
telligent Dorothy 
Arzner. 

(See Film Estimates for April) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


(Concluded from page 142) 


direction of 


for the third 
furnish the 


“Adventure Stories” 
and fourth 
modern child with reading material 


grades, 


to build his vision, enrich his back- 
ground, and bring home to him, 
not only the “smallness” of his own 
broad country, but the nearness and 
kinship of the world. The set-up 
of these readers is charming, the 
illustrations, particularly in the 
“Adventure Stories”, most delight- 
ful. Done in far perspectives, the 
subjects treated to stimulate the 
imagination of the child in no ordi- 
nary “bookish” these 
pictures present as happy an exper- 
lence as must the smooth and well 
balanced pages of print. The child’s 
eager curiosity must pass from the 
near-at-home-subject matter to the 
more remote and unfamiliar with 
keen appreciation. A device like 
that of suspense in “Happy Days”, 
yet suspense not too sustained for 
the span of the child’s reading at- 
tention, interests a reviewer. An 
introductory presents the 
Scissors Grinder, the Balloon Man 


fashion, 


story 
and the Pop Corn Man, leaving 
the reader with a question as to 
what the new day will bring forth 
for each worker. The three stories 
follow, stories that carry implied 
character training in their “lesson”’. 
One cannot find too many such 
reading series for the youngsters 
of today. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Dr. F. DEAN McCLusky 
Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








The Educational Work of the Commercial Museum 


CHARLES R. TooOTHAKER 


Curator of the Commercial Museum of Philadelphia 


N PHILADELPHIA thirty 
I years ago, the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum began sys- 
tematic educational work for the 
help of schools. The Museum has 
prepared and distributed to schools 
in Pennsylvania more than six 
thousand collections of specimens 
illustrating the most important 
commercial products and industries 
of the world and showing the ma 
terials which make up the bulk of 


the world’s commerce These col 


1 
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lections accompanied by a series of 
carefully chosen photographs have 
been sent as gifts to the schools en- 
tirely free of cost. 

For more than twenty-five years, 
the Museum has presented a series 
of lectures on commerce, geogra 
phy and industry for the benefit of 
the schools of Philadelphia and 
vicinity. These lectures are care- 
fully correlated with the class 
work. Each of these lectures is 
usually attended by about five hun 
dred pupils, the group being com- 
posed of classes of the same grade, 
from a number of different schools. 
After the lecture, the pupils study 
the exhibits in the Museum which 
apply to the same subject. Helpful 
as the lectures are to the pupils 
who hear them and who see the 
Museum’s exhibits it should be 
evident to all that it is not possible 
to do the best of teaching with such 
large groups. 
~ Editor's note—Abstract of an address 
given at the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the National Academy of Visual In- 
struction, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
February 25-26, 1930. 


The Museum has, therefore, de- 
veloped another plan of work 
which we call “lessons” in contrast 
to “lectures”. A lesson is given to 
one class, which arriving at the 
Museum in accordance with ar- 
rangements made in the past, 1s 
conducted to the exhibit which the 
Here the chil- 


dren are seated on chairs placed 


1 
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pupils are to study. 
temporarily among the cases and 
this part of the Museum is roped 
off for an hour so that other visi 
tors will not interfere. One of our 
teachers takes charge of the class 
and gives a lesson illustrated not 
merely by the specimens placed 
in the glass cases, but illustrated 


specimens temporarily on 


open tables where the things may 
be touched and handled. 

In the course of this lesson, 
which is closely correlated with the 
class work and is always absolutely 
an integral part of the course of 
study prescribed by the Board of 
Education, the pupils learn the fun- 
some important 
industrial process. They learn not 
merely by hearing or by seeing but 
by actually doing. If the lesson is 
on silk, every child unwinds silk 
from a cocoon; if the lesson is on 
rubber, the pupils add acid to the 
milk and make plantation rubber 
themselves; in a lesson on wheat, 
they grind the grain, sift it through 
bolting cloth and make flour. We 
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35 West 45th St., New York City 


Name.. 





Reach the Mind Through 
the Eye! 


Do it with the help of Pathe educational films. 
Teachers aid pamphlets on all classroom sub- 
jects explain, step for step, the most effective 
material. 
coupon. 


PATHE 


MOTION PICTURES 


Please send me full information on Pathe Pictures for classroom use. 
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723 Seventh Avenue 
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RUSSIAN 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Geographical, medical, biological and physiological 
films, edited and produced by Russian 
experts and educators. 

Full particulars, lists and dates of releases from: 


Educational Film Department 


AMKINO CORPORATION 


New York City, N. Y. 


—— 








find that the course of study in 
Philadelphia describes the study of 
quarrying in an elementary grade. 
It became evident that the teachers 
in the schools had 
enough of quarries and had too lit- 
tle knowledge of the subject to 
make it really understandable to 
young children. .So we built a min- 
iature quarry and arranged that in 
every lesson, an actual blast of real 
powder shall be set off and a piece 
of rock in the quarry shall be 
blasted out. In the same lesson, 
the pupils use small drills to bore 
small holes in soft rock but the 
drills are of exactly the same type 
as those used ina quarry. We be- 
lieve that by these methods we are 
teaching industrial processes and 
giving a true understanding of 
commercial materials which the pu- 
pils will get in no other way. 

The Director of Visual Instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, Dr. C. F. Ho- 
ban, has asked us to try to make 
these same lessons of service to the 
schools of the State and we are, 
therefore, supplying to teachers in 
Pennsylvania such samples of un- 
ginned cotton, rubber milk and 
other substances as we use in the 
lesson described. 

At the request of Dr. Edwin W. 
Adams, of the Philadelphia Nor- 
mal School, we have prepared a 
special series of lessons on the sub- 
ject of the content and organiza- 
tion of a school museum and 
another brief series of lessons on 
the making of projects. 


never seen 


In cooperation with Dr. E. E. 
Wildman, Director, Science Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion, we have given special work in 
science for the help of Junior High 
Schools. This science work has 
touched on commercial products 
and industries, aiming to bring out 
the connection between botany, 
chemistry and other sciences on the 
one hand, and the actual nature and 
use of commercial materials on the 
other hand. 

The Museum has been requested 
so frequently to sell the cabinet 
of specimens that we have felt our- 
selves forced into the business of 
offering some such material for 
school use outside of the State of 
Pennsylvania. In the State we are 
able to do a certain amount of work 
without cost to the schools. Out- 
side of the State this is impossible. 

The preceding is a brief sum- 
mary of the educational work of 
this institution. Those interested 
in special details are always invited 
to visit the Museum or to write to 
us for more definite information. 


New SCREEN FOR SCHOOLS 


To meet a problem which is rath- 
er common to the schools of recent 
construction which have a combi- 
nation stage and auditorium, Louis 
A. Astell, in charge of Visual Aids 
at the Community High School, 
West Chicago, Illinois, has de- 
signed a_ semi-collapsible screen 
which stands firmly upon its own 
feet. The screen surface was made 
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from a discarded piece of canvas, 
treated with a suitable white filler 
material and stretched over a light 
wooden frame. This frame is made 
of two sections which meet on a 
horizontal line somewhat above the 
When it is 
necessary to transport the screen 


center of the screen. 


through doors, the upper portion is 
swung down on hinges. 

This screen, when placed in front 
of the auditorium curtains, makes 
it possible to show pictures at any 
time of the day in schools where 
the basketball floor, stage and audi- 
torium are unified, whereas for- 
merly the use of the regular moving 
picture curtain in the daytime was 
impossible unless the community 
went to the expense of placing dark 
curtains on all the gym windows. 


RECENT WRITINGS 

“The Need of Teacher Training in 
Visual Education”’—by Lawrence R. 
Winchell appears in the January issue 
of the New Jersey Journal of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Winchell states that capable 
teachers need training in the new field 
of visual education, not only in the 
handling of machines but in the tech- 
nique of teaching with visual aids. 

“Our normal schools and colleges have 
recognized the fact that teachers should 
be trained in the proper use of subject 
matter, and text books, but practically 
nothing is being done in training teach- 
ers in the proper use of such tools as 
objective materials and projection ap- 
paratus. We have found visual materials 
and apparatus used in a_ haphazard 
fashion and with little knowledge of any 
definite technique governing their em- 


ployment. This must not continue.” 


“Special use of the Stereopticon at 
Brooklyn Technical High School,” by 
Wesley E. McArdell, in the November 
issue of Bulletin of High Points, tells 
how certain problems in instruction 17 
the machine shop have been satisfact- 
orily solved by special applications of 
the stereopticon. This school has also 
evolved a unique method of projecting 
electric meters and pyrometers so that 
an entire class can witness phenomena. 
The author declares a _ requisite for 
work of this sort is a lantern with an 
optical bench and a powerful illuminant. 
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FILMO 


SCHOOL PROJECTOR 
speeds learning 





A Filmo Library Educational Film being shown by Dr. Redenbaugh 
to a High School S.ience Class with Filmo Projector 


CIENCE — history — civics—any class using Filmo 
School Projector is bound to be hours, days, often 
months ahead of classes without it. It puts life in action 
before an entire group. It takes students to foreign ports 
and into inaccessible laboratories. It supplants “‘still’’ 
photos and lengthy explanations with living demonstra- 
tions that are instantly understood. 

Wm. A. Redenbaugh, head of the Science Department, 
Broadway High School, Seattle, says: 

“We have been using the Filmo Projector in our science 
classes for nearly three years and have found the machine 
very satisfactory. Both students and teachers learn to oper- 
ate the machine very quickly and get excellent results. It 
throws a well illuminated and steady picture, and owing 
to the simplicity of instructions does not easily get out of 
order. We have as yet had no repairs on our machine.” 

Write for folder, ‘“Filmo in 


a Schools and Colleges” and for 
» 

= & the name of the nearest Filmo 

< dealer who will gladly arrange fora 





free demonstration in your school. 


Filmo 57-E Special School Projector, 250 watt, 

5 amp lamp, fixed resistance, 45-50 condenser, 

geared rewind, large type sprockets and safety 

shutter. With special new style school base case, 
205. Other models from $198 up. 


BELL & HOWELL 
Filmo 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. Q, 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Mew York + Hollywood - London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) + Established 1907 
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“Under 
the 
Southern 
Cross” 





The Startlingly Different 


Drama of Untamed Maoris 


N INTENSE New Zealand drama depicting 

the lives of the Maori tribes showing their 
unusually wild state of life, weird dances, un- 
usual betrothal ceremonies and methods of 
primitive warfare. Highly recommended by 
Censor Boards, Boards of Education, and the 
Motion Picture Bureau of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae, it is now 
available for immediate use at a very nominal 
fee. 





Read This Wire 


“We, the Arawa Tribe of Maoris of New Zealand, have just 
seen ‘Under the Southern Cross’—a wonderful picture and 
remarkably faithful record of old Maori customs and tradi- 
tions. Because you attempted a great undertaking in send- 
ing a company far across the seas in order that the Maori 
may be visualized on the motion picture screens of the world, 
we send you our eternal gratitude, Kia Ora.” 


Chief Mita Taupopiki. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES CORPORATION 


Carl Laemmle, Pres. NON-THEATRICAL DIV. 
730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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The National Parks 


for 


Visual Education 


Lantern Slides, 
Travelogues, 
Moving Pictures 
LANTERN SLIDES 
TRAVELOGUES, 
MOVING PICTURES 


both 35 mm. (standard) 
and 16 mm. 


Published by 


Henry G. Peabody 


P. O. Box 111 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Send for Catalogues 




















A complete visualization of First Year Latin is now offered for the use of teachers in conjunc- 
tion with their regular class program. The illustrations contained in these filmslides will do much 
to increase interest in Latin and will tend to add life to the subject. 

Use of these illustrations will aid you in your efforts and will result in vast improvement in 
Full details regarding the various topics included in 
this set of 20 filmslides will be found in—K67—a booklet which you may have for the asking. 

THE AENEID OF VERGIL— is especially adaptable to the work this year in connection with 


the many methods of celebrating the Bimillennium Vergilianum. You will surely want this set of 
two films as a basis for your Vergilian program. This will give you 84 carefully selected pictures. 


the general work of your Latin students. 


Take advantage of them. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


New York 
Boston 


Washington 





Film Review 


Under the Southern Cross (7 
reels) Universal Film Exchanges 
Inc.—Here is a feature film of ex- 
ceptional quality and entertainment 
value—likewise of marked educa- 
tional value—and it has been defi- 
nitely assigned by Universal for 
non-theatrical distribution. 





Under the Southern Cross is a 
vivid picturization of primitive life 
as actually lived by the famous 
Maoris of New Zealand. 
ages to portray, not only the phy- 
sical facts of the country and its 
inhabitants, but in large measure 
the distinctive 
character of the Maoris as a race. 
It is a film-document in Anthropol- 
ogy of unusual quality and at the 
same time intensely interesting as 


It man- 


temperament and 


a none too 





sheer entertainment 
common 
production. 


achievement in picture 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


— Branches — 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 
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Filmslides Now Available 
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The film was proposed by the 
daughter of an English official in 
New Zealand for the purpose of 
preserving faithfully racial life and 
primitive customs which are grad- 
before the 


ually disappearing 


march of civilization. To get dra- 
matic story value, the scenario uti- 
lizes an ancient legend of two war- 
ring tribes of Maoris that lived on 
opposite sides of an active volcano 
called The Dragon’s Pit. (Some 
necessary faking here is the only 
non-genuine stuff in the film.) One 
of the tribal chiefs has a son, the 
daughter, and the two 
young people furnish the charming 


other a 


romance that runs convincingly and 
by no means smoothly throughout 
the story. 

The picture is replete with bits 
of domestic activities, cookery, 
weaving, and manual arts—odd im- 


plements and primitive equipment 


(Concluded on page 154) 
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Visual Education in Europe 
(Concluded from page 133) 


and shows by skeletons, wax mod- 
els, casts and prepared dissections 
the development of the different 
organs of man and animals. This 
is one of the finest evidences of 
evolution in animals. Fine statues 
are dedicated to Cuvier, Lamark, 
Buffon and others. 
Musée D’Orléans 

This is a unique museum ad 
jacent to the Jardin des Plantes. Its 
displays reconstruct conditions in 
the Arctic, the Sahara Desert, and 
the African Sudan. The monotony 
of formal displays is replaced by 
interesting and attractive scenes 
The animals, the plants, and natural 
landscapes, all wonderfully well ar- 
ranged and lighted, give a vivid and 
true picture of the different regions. 

The halls or galleries in which 
these panorama displays are shown 
are 75 by 100 feet and great care is 
given to the correct details and the 


scientific facts. The experiment is 


a relief from the formal scientific 


classification. It is the most attrac- 
tive museum display in natural his- 
tory in Europe. It is a prophecy 
of what the museums of the future 
will do to make their displays of 
educational value to the general 
public. 

Conservatoire of Arts and Trades 

This is the first of the industrial 
museums and was established in 
1794 for the 


and displaying tools valuable in the 


purpose of making 


arts and trades. The greatest value 
of the Conservatoire is that it is a 
storehouse of a very extensive col- 
lection of tools, machines and ap- 
paratus of all time. The models 
are wonderfully well made, really 
works of art; but the displays for 
general educational purposes are 
defective as very few labels, almost 
no diagrams, and no clear explana 
tions are used. 


Part of the building is an old 


church beneath the dome of which 


hangs the Foucault pendulum of 


1851, and other original apparatus. 

The original apparatus of La- 
voisier, Coulomb, the first sewing 
machine of Thimonnier and the be- 


4 
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ginning of the dynamo by Gramme 
who made the ring armature in 
1871, which was the first practical 
Very exten- 


weights and 


dynamo, are all there 
SIVE collection of 
measures and the basis of the met- 
ric system. The counting machines 
by Pascal. 


who discovered expansion of steam. 


The marmite by Papin, 


The galvanic pile of Volta. An ex- 


tensive photographic display; 

large amount of original apparatus 
relative to the daguerreotype, the 
work of Daguerre and other photo- 
graphic 


pioneers. The original 


motor vehicle of Cugnot made in 
1770 has its place as a pioneer 
in the development of motors. The 
materials in the museum are its 
only asset and they are poorly ar- 
ranged and displayed. 

Les Archives Photographiques 

d’Art et d’Histoire 

lhe official source, and one of 
the best sources in Paris for excel- 
lent photographs, is the Archives 
d’His- 


toire. This institution is under the 


Photographiques d’Art et 


control of the Minister of Public 
Instruction of France and it is lo- 
cated at 1 bis Rue de Valois, Paris. 
[his remarkable collection of nega- 
tives is housed in the former royal 
stables of the Palais-Royal. The 
200,000 negatives are of many sub- 
jects and nearly all of the art treas- 


Mile. 


J. Fischbacher is curator and the 


ures of France are included. 


prices for excellent prints are rea 
sonable. Some sample prints may 
be listed here. These are 9x12 and 
are sold at about 5 francs duty free 
to educational institutions in the 
United States. 

lrocadero, 41093; Arc de Tri- 
31002: 


[Triomphe 


omphe, 


Arc de 


Groups in relief on 
41179; The Re- 
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sistance, 41104; The Peace, 41103; 
Pantheon, 41031; Jardin des Tuil- 
eries, 41031. 


Complete catalogs of monuments, 
buildings, masterpieces, historic 
scenes and places are available. A 
splendid historic series may be 
made of the Napoleonic pictures 
which are extensive and authentic. 


The above is the sixth article in the 
series of seven. The seventh article will 


appear in the June issue. 
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Announcement 


All friends of visual edu- 
cation will take great inter- 
est in the founding of 
“INTERNATIONAL ART- 
PRINTS,” which has been 
recently organized for the 
specific purpose of meeting 
the need for educational pic- 
tures with real art value. 


As the initial project, an 
entirely new and modern set 
of 30 religious Art pictures, 
in large and small sizes, is 
being offered. The complete 
series of beautiful seven-color 
photochrome prints, depict- 
ing the Life of Jesus, will 
number 60 pictures, the first 
edition of which has already 
| been fully subscribed in Eu- 


rope. 


Another leading feature is 
to be a series of 250 Art sub- 
- jects, beautifully reproduced 
in colors, made from the 
original paintings of famous 
old masters and outstanding 
contemporary artists. 





International Artprints 


For full information address 


59 E. Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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a (2) 
Where the commercial firms—twhose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual fiela— 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within 
necersary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers 
iol 1} 





New Sound Films for Educational Use 


CCPRPALKIES” in the field of 

education are already begin- 
ning to loom large on the horizon. 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
a subsidiary of the Western Elec- 
tric Co., have completed production 
of a number of special films, with 
complete equipment needed for 
school projection and sound-repro- 
duction by the Western Electric 


system. Five of these productions 


culum for the public schools. 

Two of the films, for example, 
are “Our Government at Work”, 
prepared by Dr. William J. Cooper, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
and J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of 
the National 
tion; and “Old Tunes for 


Associa- 
New” 


popular 


Education 


which is an analysis of 
music for classes in music appre- 


ciation. The former film gives the 














Sixth Grade students as they appear in the talking picture. 


were shown to assembled educators 
at the last N. E. A. convention at 
Atlantic City. To smaller groups 
they had already been demon- 
strated previously. Not only did 
the films receive general approval 
from the educators but 
aroused genuine enthusiasm in 
many quarters. So much so that 
definite surveys are under way in 
at least two cities where the show- 
ings were held with the idea of 
including provisions in the budget 
for the introduction of sound mo- 
tion pictures in next year’s curri- 


have 


dialogue between the U. S. Com- 
missioner himself and two Junior 
High School boys supposed to visit 
him with various suggestions on the 
workings of government. The 
questions and answers are then 
richly supplemented in the film by 
pictorial presentations of the actual 
activities in Washington that are 
under discussion. The President, 
Vice-President and other 
officials appear per- 
sonally, giving the film vivid reality 
and strong appeal for the young- 


many 
government 


sters now studying what used to 
be known as “Civil Government.” 
Two other films of the five are 
particularly significant and unique, 
for they contribute to the training 
of teachers, instead of the teaching 
of pupils, and should find a con- 
spicuous place in the professional 
side of education, the teacher- 
training schools, the Normals, and 
the Pedagogy departments of uni- 
versities. These experimental film- 
productions are called “A Case for 
Professional Study—First Grade”, 
and “A 


Study—Sixth Grade”’. 


Case for Professional 


The First Grade picture is dis- 
cussed and explained by Louise 
Stone, of the Bronxville Public 
Schools, New York, as follows: 


The first grade film shows you 
a part of the school day, beginning 
with the period preceding the open- 
ing of school and extending thru a 
group meeting. This is followed by 
definitely planned activities which 
take place while the teacher works 
with a reading study group. The 
majority of the children are six 
years of age and have been in the 
first grade approximately four 
months. 

The wide range of interests and 
abilities are displayed as soon as 
the children enter the room. They 
immediately choose their work. 
You will notice how each child pur- 
sues his own interest in spite of the 
noise in the room, and in spite of 
the unusual conditions prevailing 
during the taking of this picture. 

Many of the children’s interests 
carry over from day to day. This 
is shown by the boy who is mak- 
ing a slide for his sister’s doll, by 
the girl who is illustrating her orig- 
inal story which the teacher has 
typed for her, and by the child who 
is finishing a set of clay dishes. 
Even in this individual period, 
there is a need for co-operation and 
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sharing. Several of the boys, hav- 
ing similar interests, have planned 
to work together. A bed for the 
doll and the big chair are being 
constructed in 


this co-operative 


manner. 


The plans for the day include a 
demand for group reading, nature 
study, English and social activities. 
During the class meeting, the in- 
dividual is eager to share the result 
of his work period, to accept the 
children’s approval, their criticisms 
and suggestions. This is seen in 
the case of the child who is con- 
tributing an original story. The 
genuine give and take of ideas 
helps to establish standards for 
social contacts and for improve- 
ment of technique. 


the Sixth Grade 


picture are made by Margaret Bat- 


Comments on 


ten, also of the Bronxville Schools, 
as follows: 


In the picture we see three 
groups at work. The first group is 
composed of children interested in 
their electrical experiments. All the 
pupils in the are studying 
electricity, thus making this sub- 
ject the present paramount interest. 


class 





First Graders, very busy. 


Since the entire class must master 
certain facts and terms in this 
study, they must all participate in 
class discussions, required readings 
and in finding answers to questions 
that arise in the solution of prob- 
lems. Thus the entire class is 
engaged in the study from the 
factual side, but the work period 
supplies to individuals and groups 
opportunity to express their find- 
ings and interests in experiments, 
pictures, oral and written English, 
dramatics or any medium of ex- 
pression that they may elect. We 


see that children, interested in the 
same kind of expression, have 
formed small social groups and are 


working together to solve some 
common problem and to answer 


questions that members of the class 
have asked concerning the subject. 


A second group under observa- 
tion are making linoleum block 
prints of undersea life. In connec- 
tion with life science, an extensive 
study of this life was made during 


the fall term. Practically every 
child has used some of the facts 
learned as a basis for his 


own 
imaginary picture, expressing it 
thru this medium. The process is 
simple and is an excellent way of 
developing co-ordination. 


In all this work, there are evi- 


dent traces of interest that have 
carried over from other grades. 


The boy working at the bulletin 
board is an illustration of such in- 
terest. A study of boats was made 
in the third grade. Since that time, 
this boy had continued the study 
as an individual and he has become 
the boat expert of the school. The 
teacher has encouraged him by hav- 
ing some of the pictures framed 
for room decorations. The paint- 
ings of horses is another illustra- 
tion. This is an interest carried 
over from a study of animals made 
several years before. Such indi- 
vidual studies give the pupils an 
opportunity to utilize their own 
experiences and their own partic- 
ular aptitudes. 


In this sixth grade class, there is 
no end to a school day as far as 
the actual work is concerned. In 
all subjects, the pupil starts each 
day’s work exactly where he left 
off the day before. Thru the use 
of the goal card, every child knows 
what is ahead and he plans his 
work accordingly. The pupils like 
this definiteness and assume all re- 
sponsibility for their work that 
under any other organization would 
be impossible. 
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Stillfilm Teacher Aids 


Stillfilm, Incorporated, of Holly- 
wood is giving special attention to 
developing Stillfilm Teacher Aids. 
The manufacturers of Stillfilm are 
going about this matter of furnish- 
ing Teacher Aids in a most sys- 
tematic manner. 

Stillfilm is a continuous strip of 
non-inflammable film, two and one- 
quarter inches wide, on which is a 
series of views and descriptive cap- 
tions pertaining to some specific 
subject or a phase of some specific 
subject of the school curriculum. 
Stillfilm is different from other 
film materials for still projection in 
that the pictures are considerably 
being approximately the 
same size as glass slides. This in- 
creased size affords the very best 
possible projection results. 

Anyone interested may secure a 
Stillfilm Catalog and _  Stillfilm 
Teacher Aids free of charge by ad- 
dressing Stillfilm, Inc. at the ad- 
dress below. 

This firm have just announced 
the production of a Stillfilm on 
“School Libraries”, which consists 
of 24 pictures and 24 descriptive 
captions dealing with every phase 
of the organization, operation and 
administration of a modern school 
This film is being devel- 
oped to be shown at the American 
Library Association convention to 
be held in Los Angeles, California, 
early in June and will be exhibited 
for the first time at that date. How- 
ever, school librarians or others in- 
terested may arrange to secure ad- 
vance copies by comunicating with 
Stillfilm, Incorporated, 1052 Cah- 
uenga Ave., Hollywood, California. 


larger, 


library. 
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Bibliography on the Use of Visual Aids in Education 


Editor’s Note—This is the 
fifth installment of the Biblio- 
graphy which is appearing seri- 
ally in The Educational Screen 
from January to June, 1930. The 
Table of Contents for this com- 
plete Bibliography was printed 
with the first installment. (See 
page 29 of the January issue). 


(II MOTION PICTURES) 


(COLOR AND SOUND) 
(Continued) 


Literary Digest: Radio movies in the 
home—98: 18-19, Sept. 1, 1928. 

Literary Digest: The vitaphone—pro 
and con—90: 28-29, Sept. 25, 1925. 

Maxim, Hiram Percy: Color comes to 
the amateur—Movie Makers, 3: 
569-72, 614, Sept. 1928. 

Peck, A. P.: Sounds recorded on movie 
film — Scientific American, 137: 
284-86, Sept. 1927. illus. diagrs. 

Popular Mechanics—Amazing story of 
the talkies—50: 938-45, Dec. 1928. 
illus. 

Popular Mechanics: Color for your mo- 
vies—50: 529-31, Oct. 1928. illus. 
diagrs. 

Science n s: Natural Color Movies— 
68: Sup. 10, Aug. 3, 1928. 

Scientific American: Using both sides 
of the film to produce motion pic- 
tures in color—117: 104, Aug. 11, 
1917. 

Scientific American: 
the motion picture screen—122: 591, 
May 29, 1920. 

Scientific American: Color movies for 

351-52, Oct. 1928. 


Adding color to 


amateurs—139 
illus. diagrs. 
Scientific American: Motion pictures in 
color and relief—116: 263, Mar. 10, 
1917. 
FILM PRODUCTION 
Aughinbaugh, B. A.: Possible answers 


to problems facing producers of 
educational films—-Visual Review, 
1928: 36-40, (Society of Visual Edu- 
cation, Chicago, III.) 

Bechdolt, J. E.: How to make your own 
motion picture including 

twelve scenarios for amateur actors 

—New York, Greenberg, 1926. ix, 


130 p. front. illus. plates. 


plays; 


By JosepH J. WeseER, Pu. D. 
Copyright, 1930, by Joseph J. Weber 


Blair, George A.: Development of the 
motion picture raw film industry— 
Annals Amer. Acad. Political Social 
Sciences, 128: 50-53, Nov. 1926. 

Brownstein, Mina: Filming with Fla- 
herty—Movie Makers, 2: 7-8, 44, 
May 1927. illus. 

Cameron, James R.: Amateur movie 
craft—Manhattan Beach, New York, 
Cameron Pub Co, 1928. 142 p. illus. 

Croy, Homer: How 
are made—New York, Harper Bros, 
1918. 365 p. illus 

Dench, Ernest A.: Making the movies 

—New York, Macmillan Co, 1915. vii, 
177 p. illus 


moving pictures 


Eastman Kodak Company: Junior scen- 
arios for home movies—Rochester, 
New York, 1928. 131 p. 

Flaherty, F. H.: Filming Moana of the 
south—Asia, 25: 638-51, 746-53, 858- 
69, 954-63, 1084-90, Aug. to Dec. 1925. 

George, Ross F.: Making your own art 
titles—Movie Makers, 3: 90-93, 127, 
Feb. 1928. illus. 

Gow, Ronald: Making historical teach- 

Screen, 8: 70-71, 








ing films—Educ 
Mar. 1929 

Gow, Ronald: “The People of the Axe” 
—an English school film production 

~Educ. Screen, 6: 413-15, Nov. 1927. 

Johnson, Martin: Filming the south sea 
islands—Educ. Film Mag., 1: 16-17, 
Jan. 1919 

Lescarboura, Austin C.: Behind the mo- 
tion picture New York, 
Scientific American Pub Co, 1919. 
420 p. 300 illus 

Lutz, Edwin G.: 
tion; a guide for the advanced ama 
teur—Movie Makers, 3: 82-84, 133, 
Feb. 1928 

M’Kay, Herbert C.: Amateur movie 
making—New York, Falk Pub Co, 
1928. 460 p 

Noel, J. B. L.: Photographing the Ep 
( Everest—Asia, 27: 366-73, May 
1927. illus. Also in Literary Digest, 
93: 36-44, May 7, 1927 

Orndorff, Marguerite T.: How to mak 

114-15, 


screen 





Cinematic composi- 


a film—Educ »creen r 
Apr. 1922 
Patterson, F. T.: 
ship; a book for photoplaywrights 
New York, Harcourt Brace & Co, 
1920. vi, 277 p. plates, bibliography. 
Peak, M. O.: How moving pictures are 
produced—Current History, 26: 59- 


Cinema craftsman- 





64, Apr. 1927. illus. 

Peck, A. P.: Motion pictures record 
jungle life— Scientific American, 
137: 127-29, Aug. 1927. illus. 

Poore, Henry R.: Pictorial compositions 
(13th ed. rev.)—Philadelphia, Frank 
V. Chambers, 1927. 282 p. 83 illus. 

Popular Mechanics: Uncle Sam as a 
movie producer—43: 618-22, Apr. 
1925. illus. 

Talbot, F. A.: Moving pictures; how 
they are made and worked—Phil- 
adelphia. J. P. Lippincott, 1923. 429 
p. illus. 

Watson, J. S. Jr.: The amateur takes 
leadership—Movie Makers, 4: 847- 
48, 887, Jan. 1929. 





CINEMATOGRAPHY 
Gregory, Carl-L.; Motion picture pho- 
tography (new ed.)—New York, 


Falk Pub Co, 1927. 382 p. 

Haines, R. T.: Stereoscopic kinemato- 
graphy—Photo-Era, 43 :288-90, Dec. 
1919, 

Hoffman, Charles W.: Condensed 
course in motion picture photogra- 
phy—New York Institute of Pho- 
tography, 1920. 382 p. illus. 

Lutz, Edwin G.: The motion picture 


cameraman — New York, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1927. xiv, 248 p. 
illus: 


M’Kay, Herbert C.: Motion picture 
photography for the amateur—New 
York, Falk Pub Co, 1924. 225 p. 

Neblette, C. B.: Micro-kinematography 
—Photo Era, 59: 162-63, Sept. 1927. 

Orndorff, Marguerite T.: Slow-motion 
photography—Educ. Screen, 2: 79- 
80, Feb. 1923. 

Photo-Era: High frequency photog- 
raphy for the analysis of motion— 
60: 360-62, June 1928. illus. 

Talbot, F. A.: Practical cinematogra- 
phy and its applications—Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott, 1913. xii, 262 
p. illus. 

Wriston, R. C.: Air cinematography— 
Movie Makers, 2: 7-9, 46, Aug 1927. 
illus. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Anderson, Paul L.: Pictorial photogra- 
phy; its principles and practice— 
Philadelphia, J. P. Lippincott, 1923. 
302 p. 

Bailey, Henry T.: Photography and fine 
art—Worcester, Mass. Davis Press, 
1922. 124 p. illus. (2nd edition.) 
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Eastman Kodak Company: Elementary 
photographic chemistry—Rochester, 
New York, 1920. 83 p. 

Flint, William R.: Chemistry for pho- 
tographers—Boston, Amer. Photo- 
graphic Pub. Co., 1916. x, 205 p. 


French, George W.: Photography for 
the amateur—New York, Falk Pub. 
Co., 1922. 417 p. illus. 

Gibson, Charles R.: Photography and 
its mysteries—London, Seeley Ser- 
vice & Co., 1924. 256 p. 30 illus. 

Gregory, Carl L.: Principles of physics 
and chemistry intimately related to 
photography—Motion Pict. News, 
27: 958, Feb. 24, 1923. 

Hammond, Arthur: Pictorial composi- 
tion in photography—Boston, Amer. 
Photographic Pub. Co., 1920. xiv, 
218 p. 49 illus. 

Hersey, P. T.: Photographic department 
of a modern museum—Photo-Era, 
53: 261-63, Nov. 1924. 

Johnston, J. D.: Is it the earliest pho- 
tograph?—-Camera, 29: 257, Nov. 
1924, 

Judge, Arthur W.: Stereoscopic photog- 
raphy; its application to science, in- 
dustry and education — London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1926. 256 p. 

Jupenlaz, A.: Experiences in stereo- 
scopic photography—Photo-Era, 47: 
230-35, Nov. 1921. 

Literary Digest: One hundred years of 
photography—87: 26-27, Oct. 10, 
1925. 

Marble, Arthur L.: Elements of pictor- 
ial composition—Photo-Era, 60: 82- 
87, Feb. 1928. illus. 

Marble, Arthur L.: Some present-day 
photographic activities in colleges— 
Photo-Era, 60: 255-64, May 1928. 

Neblette, C. B.: The need for a college 
of photographic technology—Photo- 
Era, 59: 69-72, Aug. 1927. 

Neblette, C. B.: Photography; its prin- 
ciples and practice—New York, D. 
van Nostrand Co, 1927, xviii, 644, p. 
illus. 

Slosson, E. E.: Influence of photogra- 
phy on modern life—World’s Work, 
45: 399-416, Feb. 1923. illlus. 

Wall, E. J.: The history of three-color 
photography—Boston, Amer. Photo- 
graphic Pub Co, 1925. 747 p. 

Wall, E. J.: Practical color photog- 
raphy—Boston, Amer. Photographic 
Pub Co, 1922. 248 p. 

Weber, Joseph J.: Photography and 
education—Movie Makers, 3: 261-65, 
Apr. 1928. 

Winchester, Walt: Photography and 
world peace—Photo-Era, 59: 285- 
87, Dec. 1927. 


III STILL PICTURES 
GENERAL 

Abrams, Alfred W.: How to use pic- 
tures—Educ. Screen, 2: 330-34, 
Sept. 1923. 

Auerbach, H. B. and Chiles, G. S.: The 
art of visual presentation—Visual 
Educ., 2: 18-20, Sept.; 18-20, Oct. 
1921, 

Barns, Burton A.: Making visual aids 
—Educ. Screen, 3: 92-94, Mar. 1924. 

Burall, Jessie L.: Sight-seeing in 
school; taking twenty million chil- 
dren on a picture tour of the world. 
—Nat. Geog. Mag., 35: 489-503, June 
1919, 

Casey, William C.: Masterpieces in art 
—Chicago, A. Flanigan Co., 1915. 
xiii, 267 p. illus. 

Children: Should kids read comics ?—- 
3: 16-17, 41, Nov. 1928. 

Cline, R. L.: Lantern slides and stereo- 
positives—Photo-Era, 49: 181-84, 
Oct. 1922. illus. 

Currey, Margery: The charm of good 
pictures—J1. Educ., 107: 257, Feb. 
20, 1928. 

Dana, J. C.: Pictures in place of objects 
—Library Jl., 47: 705-708, Oct. 1, 
1922. 

Dollison, H. C.: Visual instruction— 
Normal Instruc. Primary Plans, 29: 
36, 62, Feb. 1920. 

Farnum, Royal B.: Picture study and 
school decoration—U. S. Bur. Educ. 
Bul., No. 13, 1914. pp. 198-212. 

Gause, Frank A.: An experiment in the 
use of the eyes—Western Jl. Eduz., 
26: 6, Oct. 1920. 

Hamilton, George E.: How to use stere- 
ographs and lantern slides—-Educ. 
Screen, 5: 525-29, Nov. 1926. Re- 
print available. 

Hays, Dudley G.: Visual methods in the 
Chicago schools—Visual Educ., 2: 
6-12, 52-55, Dec. 1921; 3: 11-16, 75- 
77, 115-16, 193-98, Jan., Feb., Mar. 
1922. 

Hubbard, Hesketh: Color block print 
making from linoleum blocks — 
Breamore, England, Forest Press, 
1927, 226 p. 

Indiana University Extension Division, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction: Lan- 
tern slides and picture prints— 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1925. (Ext. 
Division Bul., Vol. XI, No. 1, Sept. 
1925.) 

Isaacs, W. F.: What’s in a picture? 
Three determining factors in paint- 
ing—Atlantic Monthly, 137: 646-54, 
May 1926. 

Kansas State Teacher's College, Em- 
poria. Department of Visual Edu- 
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cation: The still picture in educa- 
tion—Nat. Educ. Assoc. Proc., 1925: 
294-302. 

Keystone View Company: Visual in- 

struction. Teachers’ guide to Key- 
stone new 600 set—Meadville, Pa., 
1927. xxii, 418 p. 
Earlier editions are 1920 and 1917. Visual 
education through stereographs and lantern 
slides ; school work visualized; cross refer- 
ence classification on different school sub- 
jects; edited by leading educators and 
based on the Keystone “600 Set.” 

Kidder, H. L.: Some _ illustrators of 
children’s books—Public Libraries, 
27 : 526-27, Nov. 1922. 

New York (State) University: Slides 
and photographs on a number of 
subjects—Albany New York, 1912- 
1921. 

A series of pamphlets, each dealing with 
a particular school subject. 

Starkweather, William: John Singer 
Sargent, master portrait painter— 
Mentor, 12: 1-20, Oct. 1924. See also 
pp. 30-44, (Six modern American 
portrait painters) 

Strachan, Grace C.: Value of pictures, 
charts, maps, etc., in teaching—- 
Jl. Educ., 82: 214-15, Sept. 9, 1915. 

Wadsworth, B. M.: Mosaic project—- 
School Arts Mag, 27: 186-88, Nov. 
1927. illus. 

Watson, Mrs. A. E.: Report of research 
committee on visual education ap- 
pointed by Oregon state teachers as- 
sociation—Educ. Screen, 4: 304-308, 
May, 1925. 

Weber, Joseph J.: Picture values in 
education—Chicago, Educ. Screen, 
Inc, 1928. 160 p. illus. 

Some educative values of stereographs, 
photographs, lantern slides, charts, and 
diagrams. (See Teacher Training). 

Winch, William H.: Children’s percep- 
tions—Baltimore, Md. Warwick 
and York, 1914. x, 245 p. 

An experimental study of observation and 
report in school children by an English 
psychologist. 


LANTERN SLIDES 
General 
Abrams, Alfred W.: State service in 
slides and photographic prints 
Educ. Screen, 3: 90-92, Mar. 1924. 
Cox, Henry J.: Lantern slide illustra- 
tions for the teaching of meteorol- 





ogy, prepared by a committee of the 
Geographic Society of Chicago, 1900. 
130 p. 

Crandall, Ernest L.: The stereopticon 
view as a device for providing in- 
tenseness of pure sensation—Educ. 
Screen, 3: 347-49, 394-95, Nov., Dec. 
1924. See also 4: 22-23, Jan. 1925. 
(A handle for memory). 
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Crawford, E. Winifred: The teaching 
slide—Educ. Screen, 3: 383-84, Dec. 
1924. 

Cummings, Carlos E.: 

a national exchange for lantern 

321-24, 


Suggestions for 

slides—Educ. Screen, 2: 
Sept. 1923. 

Emery, James N.: Some uses of slides 
—Mov. Pict. Age, 4: 18, 20-23, July 
1921. 

Holtz, Fred L.: Lantern slides- School 
Science Math., 6: 262-67, Apr. 1906. 

King, Elisha A.: The stereopticon com- 
ing into its .own again—Church 
Management, Sept. 1928 

Lantern slides: See Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, Encyclopedia Americana, 
New International Encyclopedia, 
ete. 

Tarr, Ralph S. compiler: A descrip 
tive catalogue of twelve hundred 

lantern slide illustrations of geog 

raphy—lIthaca, New York 


Bureau. 72 p 


phy Supply 


( /assr LL 


Abrams, Alfred W.: Studying South 


America with lantern slides—Educ 
Film Mag 2 25-26, Oct.: 25-26, 
Toy . 7 FR der 1010 2 IF 73 
| i £/-206, Lyi : 44-S0, 


May 1920 

Balcom, A. G.: The use of visual aids 
in teaching—Educ. Screen, 3: 381- 
84, Dec. 1924. 

Boden, Clarence H.: Th: 
in the classroom 
434-36, Nov. 1923 

Crandall, Ernest L.: Content of slides 
for a lesson on _ cotton—Educ. 
Screen, 4: 223-28, Apr. 19235. 

Cummings, Carlos E.: A loan servic 
in lantern slides—Educ. Screen, 1: 
135-40, May 1922. 

Davison, George M.: The stereopticon 
in the public school—Educ. Screen, 
6: 313-14, 346, Sept. 1927. 

Dullard, Anna F. and Mitchell, Kath- 
erine: Unit of work illustrating the 


stereopticon 


Educ. Screen, 2: 


use of lantern slides in studying the 
western states—In New Jersey Dept 
Public Instruction Monograph, The 
Teaching of Geography; for Grades 
1 to 8, pp. 64-70. Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, July 1926 

Emery, James N.: Som 
for using the historical slide—Educ. 
Screen, 7: 252-53, 257, Dec. 1928. 

Hays, Dudley G. and M’Andrew, Wil- 
liam: Suggestions on visual aids for 


suggestions 


principals and teachers—Chicago, 

3oard of Educ., 1924. 20 p. 
Hobles, William H.: The use of lantern 
science lectures—Jl. 


180-86, Apr. 1909. 


views with 





Geography, 7: 


Moore, B. S.: A year with the stereop- 
ticon—Elem. School Jl., 25: 771-74, 
June 1925. 

Myers, Stella E.: Types of slide lessons 
—Educ. Screen, 6: 48, Jan. 1927. 
Reeder, Edwin H.: A stereopticon les- 
son—Teachers College Record, 29: 

704-10, May 1928 

Richard, H. D.: Use of the stereopticon 
—In Proceedings, Americanization 
Conference. Bur. of Educ., Wash- 
ington, May 12-15, 1919. pp. 60-67. 
Also in Educ. Film Mag., 1:21-23, 
30, June 1919 

Shourek, Julia A.: The use of the stere- 

pticon in the Seattle public schools 
Educ. Screen, 4: 266-68, May 1925 

Townsend, C. H.: Misuse of lantern il- 
lustrations by museum lecturers— 
Science n s, 35: 529-31, Apr. 5, 1912. 


Valentine, Charles F.: The stereopticon 


opti 


as an aid to physics te iching—Educ 


58, Oct. 1927. 


Screen, 6: 357 
Weber, Joseph J.: The lantern slide as 
1 visual aid—In Picture Values in 
Education, Ch. VI. (See Teacher 
Vf har I 1 spre 
Buchanan, R. J.: ( 


vith transparent 


g¢ lantern slides 


coloring—Pho- 


to-Era. 40: 81-82. Feb. 1918 
Burling, L. D.: Drawings on lantern 
lides—Science n s, 47: 639-40, Junc 


28, 1918 
Crandall, Ernest, L.: 


quality in stere 


Quantity and 
n views—Educ 
Screen, 3: 93-95, Feb. 1924. 
Crandall, Ernest L.: Types and uses of 
projection apparatus—Educ. Screen, 
4: 282-86, 349-55, May, June 1925. 


Cummings, Carlos E.: Lantern and 





lide; the cleaning of cover glass 
Educ. Screen, 3: 66-67, Feb. 1924. 
Eastman Kedak Company: Lantern 
slides; how to make and color them 
—Rochester, New York, 1921. 36 p. 
Emery, James N.: The film stereopti- 
con—Educ. Screen, 5: 197-200, Apr. 
1926 
Gage, Simon H. and Gage, Henry P.: 
Optical projection; the principles, 
installation, and use of the magic 
Ithaca, New York, Com- 
stock Pub. Co., 1914. ix, 731 p. illus. 
Gray, A. W.: Celluloid lantern slides 
Science n s, 48: 43-44, July 12, 1918. 
Hoopingarner, Newman L.: How to 
slides—Mov. Pict 
Age, 5: 14-15, 22, Oct. 1922 


lantern 





make lantern 


Peters, Rupert: Simple directions for 
naking lantern slides—Nat. Acad. 
Visual Instruc., E. C. Dent, secre- 


Lawrence, Kansas. (Pamph- 
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Photo-Era: Making lantern slides— 
40: 73-78, Feb. 1918. 

Prior, P. B.: Coloring lantern slides— 
Photo-Era, 61: 244-47, Nov. 1928. 
Spiller, W. H.: Lantern slides in nat- 
ural colors—Photo-Era, 34: 60-61, 
113-16, Feb., Mar. 1915; 39: 266-68, 

Dec. 1917. 


STEREOGRAPHS 


Balcom, A. G.: Use of visual aids in 
teaching; The stereograph—Educ. 
Screen, 4: 9-11, Jan. 1925. 

Benham, C, E.: Stereoscopic drawings 
—Scientific Amer. Sup., 78: 350-51, 
Nov. 28, 1914. 


Booth, Grace, E.: Stereographs in the 
classroom—Educ. Screen, 7: 144, 
170, June, 1928. 


Campbell, F.: Curiosities of binocular 
vision, stereoscopic and other effects 
—Scientific Amer. Sup., 76: 122-23, 
Aug. 23. 1913. illus. 

Graves, W. E.: Imagery, thinking, vis- 
ualization—Educ. Screen, 6: 261-62, 
299, June 1927. 

Greene, Walter J.: Using the stereo- 
graph—Mov. Pict. Age, 4: 10, Sept. 
1921. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell: The stereo- 
scope, the stereograph, sun painting, 
sun sculpture—Bulletin, Keystone 
View Co, Meadville, Pa. 

Jefferson, M. S. W.: Stereoscopes in 
schools—J1 Geog., 6: 151-56, Dec. 
1917. 

Lockett, A.: Evolution of the modern 
stereoscope—Scientific Amer. Sup., 
76: 276-79, Nov. 1, 1913. illus. 

Osborne, A. E.: Visual instruction— 
Normal Instruc. Primary Plans, 29: 
41-61, Jan. 1920. illus. 

Osborne, A. E.: The stereograph and 
the stereoscope Meadville, Pa, 
Keystone View Co, 1909. x, 288 p. 
illus. 

Weber, Joseph J.: The stereograph as 
a visual aid—Austin, University of 
Texas, Extension Department, Vis- 
ual Instruction Division. Bulletin 
No. 2325, Dec. 15, 1923. 12 p. 

Weber, Joseph J.: The stereograph as 
a visual aid—In Picture Values in 
Education, Ch. V. (See Teacher 
Training) 

Weber, Joseph J.: Stereoscopic perspec- 
tive and the attention span—Educ. 
Screen, 5: 586-90, Dec. 1926. illus. 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Auerbach, H. B. and Chiles, G. S.: The 
art of visual presentation—Visual 
Educ., 2: 18-21, Sept. 1921. 
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Carpenter, Flora L.: Stories pictures 
tell—Series Books 1-7. Chicago, 
Rand McNally & Co., 1918. 

Holliday, R. C.: Short course in book 
illustration—Bookman, 57: 295-300, 
May 1923. 

Independent: Pictured world of story- 
land—115: 551-54, Nov. 14, 1925. 
illus. 

Kelly, James R.: A study of visual aids 
found in elementary school histories 
of the United States—Master’s the- 
sis, 1928. University of Chicago, III. 
170 p. illus. 

Leautaud, J.: French illustrators revive 
an old art—TInternat. Studio, 83: 64- 
67, Mar. 1926. illus. 

Lemos, J. T.: Putting poetry into illus- 
tration—School Arts Mag, 26: 76- 
83, Oct. 1926. illus. 

Moore, A. C.: Illustrating books for 
children—Bookman, 57: 73-77, Mar. 
1923. bibliography. 

Roberts, M. F.: What the photograph 
means to the magazine—Photo-Era, 
55: 121-26, Sept. 1925. illus. 

Sullivan, Edmund J.: Art of illustration 

—New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1921. xv, 257 p. illus. 

Swanson, A. M. and Weber, J. J.: Text- 
book aids—Mov. Pict. Age, 5: 11, 
Nov. 1922. 

Tessin, L. D.: Spatter work illustra- 
tions—Schools Arts Mag, 25: 408- 
409, Mar. 1926. 

Weitenkampf, F.: Trend in American 
book illustration—Internat. Studio, 
82: 199-202, Dec. 1925. illus. 

Whitfield, Ruth M.: Old school books 
and their illustrations — Visual 
Educ., 3: 387-89, Dec. 1922. 

Wolfe, Julia W.: Historical and artistic 
book decoration—School Arts Mag, 
27: 274-77, Jan. 1928. illus. 


GRAPHS AND CHARTS 

Ankeney, J. V.: The A B C of graphing 
—Visual Edsc., 5: 190-91, 207, 238- 
39, Jily, Aug. 1924. 

Arts and Decoration: Modern move- 
ment in illustration and posters— 
17: 436-38, Oct. 1922. 

Barns, Burton A.: Use of cartoons in 
visual education—Visual Educ., 5: 
99-100, Apr. 1924. 

Brinton, Willard C.: Graphic methods 
of presenting facts—New York, En- 
gineering Mag. Co., 1914. 371 p. 

An authoritative and comprehensive treat- 


ment of the art of visualizing abstract 
facts and relationships. 


Brinton, Willard C.: Joint committee 
on standards for graphic presenta- 
tion bulletin—Amer. Soc. Mechan. 


Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
City. 

Campbell, Fay: Charts for civics, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, and general sci- 
ence—Wheeler Pub. Co. 96 p. 

Crandall, Ernest L.: Graphic represen- 
tation in the thought process—Educ. 
Screen, 2: 442-44, Nov. 1923. 

Gould, C.: Pictorial chart with efficient 
measurement of achievement — 
School Arts Mag., 27: 45-47, Sept. 
1927. 


Hun, R. Von: New graphical method 
for comparing performance with pro- 
gram or expectation—Science n s, 
47: 642-45, June 28, 1918. 

Jurica, H. S.: Biological charts—Educ. 
Screen, 6: 14-16, Jan. 1927. 

Leigh, E. B.: Visualizing industrial 
conditions by graphs—Visual Educ., 
2: 26-29, Nov. 1921. 

Marshall, William C.: Graphical meth- 
ods—New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1921. vii, 253 p. illus. 

Peel, Arthur J.: Statistically speaking 
versus pictorially presenting—Amer. 
School Board Jl., 74: 63-64, Mar. 
1927. diagrs. 

Rugg, Harold O.: A primer of graphics 
and statistics for teachers—Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 142 p. 

Thompson, Blanche J.: The use of 
charts—Normal Instruc. Primary 
Plans, 35: 32, 86, Nov. 1925. 

Walker, C. H.: Sketch map as an aid 
in teaching historical geography— 
School Review, 24: 315-20, Nov. 1916. 

Walker, Rayan: A cartoonist of social 
protest—Arena, 33: 392-406, Apr 
1905. 

Weber, Joseph J.: Comparative effec- 


tiveness of some visual aids in sev- 





enth grade instruction—Sections IV 
and V. Chicago, Educational Screen, 
Inc, 1922. pp. 50-63. 

Wigginton, Elizabeth: The 
graphs in business—Visual Educ., 
3: 17-20, 52-53, Jan. 1922. 

Williams, J. Harold: Graphic methods 
in education — Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. 319 p. 


place of 


BLACKBOARD SKETCHING 


Colvin, Stephen S.: An introduction to 
high school teaching—New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1919. Ch. 7. 

Dease, Dorothy: Putting the black- 
board to work—Visual Educ, 4: 87- 
88, 95, Mar. 1923. 

Hoisholt, E.: Blackboard sketching and 
Christmas decoration—School Arts 
Mag., 23: 206-210, Dec. 1923. illus. 
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Visual Education: How the graph aids 
lame or lazy mathematics—3: 210- 
12, Apr. 1922. 

Wadsworth, B. M.: Demonstration 
drawing—School Arts Mag., 25: 149- 
52, Nov. 1925. illus. 

Whitney, Frederick: Blackboard 
sketching—Springfield, Mass., Mil- 
ton Bradley Co., 1908 and 1923. 60 p. 
A collection of blackboard sketches with 
instructions, prepared for teachers who 
must educate themselves in the art of 
blackboard sketching. Very useful. 

Wuesthoff, W. W.: Blackboard work in 
history teaching—History Teachers’ 
Mag. 8: 253-60, Jan. 1917. 





IV. OBJECT MATERIAL 
THE SCHOOL JOURNEY 


Crandall, Ernest L.: An excursion— 
Educ. Screen, 2: 488-91, Dec. 1923. 

Hoban, Charles F.: The school journey 
as a visual aid—Educ. Screen, 4: 
309-312, 345-46, Sept. 1927. Also in 
School Life, 13: 32-34, Oct. 1927. 
Pennsylvania’s experience in working out 
this type of visual education, which the 
writer considers one of the most impor- 
tant and valuable types of visual aid. 

Lemos, Pedro J.: Marvelous Acoma and 
its craftsmen—School Arts Mag., 
27: 351-58, Feb. 1928. 

Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction: Visual education and the 
school journey—Harrisburg, Pa., 
1927. 94 p. (Educa. Monographs, Vol. 
1, No. 6, Sept. 1927.) (See Teacher 
Training) 

Ruckmick, H. C.: 
through industrial establishments— 
Industrial Arts Mag., 17: 248-49, 
July 1928. 

Stillman, B. W.: School excursions— 
Elem. School Jl., 22: 451-56, Feb. 
1922. 

Thralls, Zoe A.: The school journey— 
Elem. School Jl, 28: 290-95, Dec. 
1927. 

Waugh, R. A.: Visual education in its 
ideal form—Educ. Screen, 5: 134- 
40, Mar. 1926. 


Inspection trips 


MODELS, EXHIBITS, PAGEANTS 


Andrews, B. R: Educational exhibits— 
School and Society, 17: 418, Apr. 14, 
1923. 

Atwood, Wallace W.: Habitat groups 
in the teaching of geography—Vis- 
ual Educ., 1: 30-36, May 1920. 

Bennett, J.: 
motivated by puppet show—School 
Life, 13: 38-39, Oct. 1927. illus. 

Bonham, Milledge L. Jr.: Inexpensive 
model of a medieval castle—Visual 
Educ., 1: 28-32, June 1920. 
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Campbell, M. Agnes: Marionettes, a 
project in visualization — Educ. 
Screen, 1: 23-25, Mar. 1922. 

Caylor, H. E.: The world’s oldest civ- 
ilization—Educ. Screen, 4: 581-84, 
Dec. 1925. 

Connolly, Louise: We call this work 
visual education—Visual Educ., 4: 
120-22, 126-27, Apr. 1923. 

Hard, Ruby: The use of real situations 
in teaching—Normal Instruc. Pri- 
mary Plans, 35: 46-47, 94, Nov. 1925. 

Higgins, B. H.: Pageant in rural life 
School Arts Mag., 23: 561-64 May 
1924. bibliography. 

Jewell, F. M.: Models as visual educa- 
tors—Visual Educ., 3: 21-24, 50-52, 
Jan. 1922. 

Moving Picture Age: Pageant illus- 
trates events in Christian progress 








throughout all ages—3: 14, Aug 
1920. 

Robbins, J. M.: Using the pageant in 
history—Nat. Educ. Assoc. Jl, 15: 
159-60, May 1926. 

Routzahn, Evart G.: The A B C of ex- 
hibit planning—New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1918. xiv, 234 p. 





illus. 

Smith, D. R.: Russian doll project— 
School Arts Mag., 25: 423-24, Mar 
1926. illus. 

MUSEUMS AND THE SCHOOL 
Theoretical 

Bailey, Henry T.: Report of the joint 
committee on better cooperation be- 
tween schools and museums—wNat. 
Educ. Assoc. Proc., 1926: 243-45 

Belfield, L. M.: The visual idea func- 
tioning through museums—Visual 
Educ, 2: 6-14, Sept. 1921. 

Boas, B.: Art museum and the school— 
Nat. Educ. Assoc. Jl, 15: 269-70, Dee 
1926. 

Brown, F. C.: Visual education in the 
museum of science and industry— 
Educ. Screen, 7: 181-82, Oct. 1928. 

Coleman, Laurence V.: Schools and 
museums working jointly for visual 
education—School Life, 13: 124-26, 
Mar. 1928. 

Dillaway, T. M.: Cooperation of mu- 
seums of art with the public schools 
—School Arts Mag., 24: 536-41, May 
1925. illus. 

Freeman, M. B.: How the museum 
lends things—Library Jl, 51: 133-35, 
Feb. 1, 1926. illus. diagrs. 

Gibson, Katherine: 
measuring results of fifth grade 


Experiment in 


class visits to an art museum— 
School and Society, 21: 658-62, May 
30, 1925. 


Hamlin, C.: Focal museums—Play- 
ground, 19: 622-23, Feb. 1926. 

National Education Association Pro- 
ceedings: Relationship between mu- 
seums and schools—1915: 500-504. 

Osborn, Henry F.: Museum as a new 
force in public school development— 
Nat. Educ. Assoc. Proc., 1916; 739- 
40. 


Pearce James E.: Museums, their use 
and place in learning and in the 
transmission of culture—University 
Texas Bul., No. 2133, June 10, 1921. 
20 p. (Austin, Tex.) 

Porter, D. L.: Museum of art as con- 
ceived by school children—School 
Arts Mag., 27: 41-42, Sept. 1927. 

Rathmann Carl G.: Value and impor- 
tance of the school museum—Nat. 
Educ. Assoc. Proc, 1916: 741-45. 

Richards, C. R.: The industrial museum 

New York, Macmillan Co., 1925. 
117 p 

Smith, H. I.: Development of the mu- 
seums and their relation to educa- 
tion—Scientific Monthly, 5: 97-119, 
Aug. 1917 

Snedden, David: Place of museum edu- 
cation in a total scheme of educa- 
tional objectives—School and Soci- 
ety, 19: 745-49, June 28, 1924 

Toothaker, Charles R.: How the mu- 
seum can help the teacher in visual 
instruction—Movy. Pict. Age, 3: 13 
14, 31, Oct. 1920 

Toothaker, Charles R.: Visual instruc 
tion in the museum—Educ. Screen, 
5: 145-46, Mar. 1926 

Winslow, L. L.: 
school—School Arts Mag, 23: 387- 
95, Mar. 1924. illus 

Practical 

Babcock, W. M.: Practical use of an 
historical museum—Quarterly Jl 
University North Dakota, May 1926 

Bailey, D.: New use for the museum— 
School Arts Mag., 23: 396-402, Mar. 
1924, illus. 

Coleman, Laurence V.: Manual for 
small museums—New York, G. P 


Museum and the 


j 


Putnam’s Sons, 1927 xiv, 395 p. illus. 


Connolly, Louise: Taking the museum 
to the learner—Visual Educ., 4: 
237-39, 253, Oct. 1923 

Corwin, Roy S.: Visual instruction ac- 
tivities of the Milwaukee public mu- 
seum—Educ. Screen, 2: 11-13, Jan. 
1923. 

Crawford, Ruth D.: Cambridge mu- 
seum for children—Primary Educa- 
tion-Popular Educator, 44: 264-65, 


323, Dec. 1926 
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Dana, J. C.: Museum of service—Sur- 
vey, 49: 581-85, Feb. 1, 1923. illus. 

Gibson, Katherine: Children’s museum, 
Cleveland museum of art—School 
Arts Mag, 26: 362-63, Feb. 1927. 


Greywacz, Mrs. Kathryn B.: State mu- 

seum’s lending collections — New 
Jersey Jl, Educ., 16: 7-8, 24, Mar. 
1927. illus. 
The New Jersey state museum lends to 
the schools of the state, lantern slides, 
motion picture films, charts, stereographs, 
natural history cases, and pictures cover- 
ing a large range of subjects. 

Lampson-Scribner, F.: Agricultural 
museums—Educ. Screen, 4: 136-39, 
206-208, Mar., Apr. 1925. 

Page, Edward C.: A colonial textile 
room—Educe. Screen, 4: 263-66, 338- 
42, May, Sept. 1925. illus. 


Poole, E. L.: City that includes a mu- 
seum and art gallery in its public 
school system—School Arts Mag., 
24: 553-55, May, 1925. illus. 

Ramsey, Jean: Visual education on 
wheels—Visual Educ., 3: 285-87, 
305, June 1922. 

Rathmann, Carl G.: Visual education 
and the St. Louis museum—Wash- 
ington, Gov. Print Office, 1925. 36 p. 
illus. (U. S. Bur. Educ. Bul., 1924, 
No. 39) 


School and Society: Children in mu- 
seums—17: 332-33, Mar. 24, 1923. 
School and Society: Field museum and 
the Chicago schools—26: 516-17, 

Oct. 22, 1927. 

Sherwood, George H.: The school ser- 
vice of the American Museum of 
Natural History—Visual Educ., 3: 
62-69, 117-18, 138, Feb., Mar. 1922. 

Smith, H. I.: Educational work of a 

great museum — Scientific Amer. 

Sup., 75: 86-87, Feb. 8, 1913. Also in 

Science m §, 36: 659-64, Nov. 15 

1912. 

Louis Public Schools, Department 
of Instruction: The educational mu- 
seum of the St. Louis public schools: 
its origin and service—St. Louis, 
Mo., June 30, 1927. 38 p. 

An attractively illustrated report of the 
work of the museum, including the nature 
of circulated material which ranges from 
food products to song slides. 
Toothaker, Charles R.: Educational 

~work of the commercial museum of 

Philadelphia — Washington, Gev. 
Print Office, 1920. 40 p. illus. (U. S. 
3ur., Educ. Bul., 1920, No. 13) 

Ward, H.: Circulating museums—Li- 

brary Jl, 50: 451-52, May 15, 1925. 


(To be concluded in June) 
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A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
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FILMS 


Amkino Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 148) 


Atlantic Motion Picture Service Co. 
739 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Bray Pictures Corporation 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


DeFrenes & Company 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Pathe Exchange Inc., 
35 W. 45th St. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 147) 


Henry G. Peabody 
P. O. Box 111, Pasadena, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 150) 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 


817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Rothacker Film Corp. 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Rowland Rogers Productions 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


(See advertisement on page 130) 


UFA-Films 
1540 Broadway, New York City 


United Projector and Films Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 149) 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 
4829 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago IIl. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Q. R. $.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
and SUPPLIES 


International Projector Corp. 
Acme Division, 90 Gold St., New 
York City. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 149) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago., III. 


Safety Projector Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Bernard Sullivan Company 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCREENS 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, II. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 129) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Henry G. Peabody 
Pr. ) Box 111, Pasadena, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 150 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, Ill 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Il. 


(See advertisement on page 130 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 15( 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREO- 
SCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 129) 


Visual Education Service, Inc. 
Carmel, Monterey County, Cal. 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y 


(See advertisement on page 129) 


James C. Muir & Co. 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q. R. S.-DeVry Corporation 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Sims Visual Music Co. 
Quincy, IIl. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 130) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on paste 150) 
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